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PilEFAC}^ 



Long ago, when the world of h'ttfiK was yoiinu, it wan 
the justifiable custom of an author in liis preface to commend 
his work valiantly to the notice of a limited and unwearied 
public; having joined the then select feUowshi/i of writers, 
having- achieved something of immortality, it was allowed 
him to dwell lovingly upon the genesis of his undertaking, and 
to point out for the benefit of careless or illiterate leaders 
those chief gems of beauty and wisdom to be found within his 
pages. If, as occasionally happened, his hors d'oeuvre were 
seasoned with a pinch of modest dej>recatAon, t lie thing was 
not seriously meant; rather was it a new and ]deasing affecta- 
tion, as of some fair maid with her lover. Xow. assuredly, 
have the times changed, and with them the mutual relation 
of those who write and those who, as they run, try to read. 
In these latter days of snippy, scrapjiy journalism, of monster 
editions and literary prodigies innumerable, there would seem 
to be real danger that in our literary playbooth most of what 
was once the audience will soon he upon the stage, and the 
craft itself perish under the weight of those who strive to 
practice it. For, in the ever-growing press of chorus and 
supers struggling towards the glare of the footlights of fame, 
how shall any voices, even of those cast to be "dramatis 
personae," reach further than the first attentive row of stalls, 
if haply so far'.' 

Therefore, because of the endless making of books which 
are horn to-day and jierish unheeded to-morrow, the ancient, 
pleasing and intimate fashion of the preface has fallen greatly 
into disuse. Where all is done, reading and writing alike, in 
the slipshod hurry of modernity, your deliberate foreword is 
but waste of time. " Get on with the story, .sir, let it he 
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"served hot from the press and sensnned to the taste of A 
"jaded palate. — What need have we of yonr views on the 
"methods and objects of hteratnve? Have we not been told 
" in the monthly ma'raz'mes all about your domestic affairs; 
" we know what iloi>-s yon keep, wha,t flowers you grow, and 
" lion- your ^vife does her hair? Let that suffice." 

Nevertheless, where the preface still lingers, it is to he 
observed thai nowadays its chief use is to plead some excuse 
in extenuation of 1 lie crime which ailils one more to the 
enormities ofjiublishers; and rightly si>, for in itself the thing 
requires apiology and defence. There have not been wanting 
certain misguided jiersons to advance the conifortable creed 
of "every man liis message,'' justifying each and all in adding 
to the general chimonr of tomes and alleging that in every 
work, hoi\'ever witless, ]ialtry or had, there lies, for those 
who seek diligenth . some inner kernel of good. The modern 
preface has readily adopted this creed. In the scurry and 
yiress of the market-plai-e yonr average maker of books no 
longer bestrides his iub hjudly vaunting his wares; rather he 
takes you aside in mendicant style, jducking timidly at yonr 
sleeve for notice, 

Happy, under such conditions, he who far from the 
liu.sy hum of crowded in.iits. 'finds in simie wayside hostelry a 
band of pilgrims journeying his own roail, good companions, 
cheery fellows, ready and williiig to welcome an,v tale or song 
t hat' shall lighten to-d.-iy's weariness or to-morrow's cai'cs. 
For such an one, "longer journey, better ti-iends;" his tales, 
however simple, re(jtiire no i-xi-use: his songs, artless though 
they be, meet with the guerdon of a smile. Both are re- 
membered in tliH y<'ai-s to come by kindly sOnls at winter 
firesides, when the erstwhile pilgrims have returned from exile 
to their own land, lietter far such hearers than those who 
come and go, without largesse, in the market place : better for 
audience and teller those tah'S which hear on mattei-s common 
!lnd familiar, everyday woids of things seen by the wayfarer 
on paths i-emote from the world's great highways. 

Such good fortune, readii; is mine; here, :imonn'st 
intimates, to fellow wa.\'fatvrs of a long road of exile, my tale 
is of things seen by the way, told to those for whom each 
n.n.me and /dace brings back memories ofjiast years, echoes of 
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laughter or te/irs. Tlwn'tbre, Iiy thin iirti'iwf, I jiroi-Inini 
that, in such company, no apology is needed for the making 
ofuiy book. 

Wf are lirre to-day, a few white men uneasily perched 
on the fringe of theYellow Man's Asia. All our comnierdalisni, 
our wars, our diplomacy, and our adventurers have made 
but little mark oil tlie celestial race in lil'ty years; he were ,i 
bold man ^vho should prophecy what the White .Man will he 
doing in China filf.v .years hence, [t pleases me to think — and 
may it not be? — that, what time Mai-auley's Xew Zealander 
.•stands pensive amidst the ruins of London, some Mongolian 
savant, happily unearthing this book, shall rejoice thereiii to 
tind an authentic record of our Eurojiean Settlements, long 
since swallowed up and forgotten. I rejoice to believe that 
the civilised Monifolian of futurity may find something to 
admire in the mind and manners of our Treaty I'orts. 



Most o/" Verse and \]'oi'se" has already been puhlislicd 
in one jilace or another; some in the "Rattle" some in the 
''North China. Daily Xews" and some in home iia/iei's ; but ttie 
illustrations, by an artist new to the Far Eastern jaihlie, will, 
I venture to think, afford in themselves n sufficient source 
of pleasure for readers to whom parts of the text may be no 
new thing. 




Shanghai, 

July, l'.)0-2. 
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Kar .N'ortli, where the sen lieK frozen 

To the ed«e of the .\Ioukdeii sands 
Sonthwanlw. to Sliantnnn- liamletK 

And rice-fed river lands ; 
Sonth still, to the «reat I'earl Kiver 

Where mast lies close to mast. 
The tale is spreadinfi,- swiftly 

That England's day is past ! 

The I'eiho tracdiers tell it 

1\'hen South wind.s fill Ihe sail, 
"lis borne liy Kalians caniel men 
Who take the Kiachta trail ; 
The Yanf>-tsze <;ory;eH hear it 

In the jests of a loreha's crew. 
And iShameen's jiainted flower-f>irls 
Have sworn that it is true. 

i'.cside the midnight fires 

Of IvhassaV caravan, 
r>y lonely mountain passes 

On the trade-routes of Viiniian 
The tale is swiftly spreading, 

By every tribe 'tis told. 
That England is no longer 

As England was of old. 

The Lion's power is broken — 

The East no longer fears 
T'hat mighty naine which held i t 

In leash for fifty years. 
Hatli not the Yamen's whisjier 

Been shouted from the wall : 
'' The Lion hath been ridden 

By the Muscovite and traul '?'' 
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Their fatlu'i'H Htill rememt)cr 

'I'lii' Viceroy's plundered iieHt. 
\\'lia( time thi' British cliiiperN 

( 'aiiie sailin;;- I'rdui the West 
Ay. those who now t'orfj,el it 

Learned on their mother's knees 
t'hat of the ^Teal tlie greatest 

Was she \yho ruled the seas. 



They know wlio ronseil all t'hina 

From lonfi' unbroken slee|i. 
\\lio i)lou{;-hed the lirst deeii furrows 

That centuries shall reaji. 
Canton has not forj^otten 

The days of thirty-nine, 
.\iid AntiuH's iilain still bears the mark 

Of England s 'thin red line." 



.\y. they have heard the echoes 

Of Britain's old-time fame. 
But j^Due is now the magic 

Of that once-dreaded name ; 
The Linn s day is over — 

Have they not seen and heard V 
Behold, he falters, and olieys 

Thi' Tamer's whip and wcu'd '. 

* * H< * * 

,Now wake thee, xcake thee. lOngland 

Thine liour all swiftly Hies ; 
If .\sia lig-htly hold us 

Our I'Jiipire surely dies ! 
"Why guard we .still the ])asHes 

In far-off Malnkand, 
If hei'e, in farthest .\sia. 

They do nut understand ' 
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llert', by tlic f;rt'iit racilic. 

Till' seedM of Ktrife are sown ; 
Hoic, with firm hand and ready 

MuHt England hold her own. 
l^et Knrope wipe .\lahonimed 

From her delileil noil. 
Not there, but here in Asia 

Shall be our sorest toil. 



.Now stand the nations waiting; 

Krora Seoul to Samarkand, 
.\nd hushed, 'fore the ecmiin^ ti^miiest. 

Lies all their eowerinji land ; 
They wait a sinn, a master, 

.\s waits the wandering herd ; 
.Now tor her min'hty birthrifiht, 

Shall Knj;iand speak no word ' 



Shall we ^aze on our own uiidoinii; 

\\hile home-reared talkers prate 'i 
Shall their " creed of conciliation " 

.Make us. or keep us txvvnt '.' 
I'eace ?— .\y, but " peace with honour 

( )ur watchwood was of yore ; 
.\nd we left ■■ conciliation " 

For those who dared no more. 



Naught recks the .Asiatic 

f)f diplomatic creeds 
Or European " concerts "— 

He judges us by deeds : 
The race that bears it proudest. 

Nor stoiis to parley long. 
That saith " Thus far, no farther 

Is strongest of the strong. 
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r.reatlilesH the Eiint hath waited 

To hear the word of Fate. 
Afghan and Sikh and (ioorhka 

And Burman hill-tribes wait 
Ncjw if to speali we dare not. 

To do great deeds we laek, 
■j'lien better were each liriton 

Upon the homeward track. 



Scnitli wards the Czar s grey legions 

]yike swelling tide adya.iice ; 
Northwards, and ever nearer. 

The tricolour of l-'ranee ; 
And still the tale is speeding, 

liy every trilie 'tis told. 
'I'liat England is no longer 

As England was of old. 



Tlie I'eiho traekers tell it 

"When south winds hll (lie sail. 
'Tis borne by l\algan s camel-men 

"Who take the Kiachta trail , 
The Yangtsze gorges hear it 

In the jests of a lorehas crew - 
Kngland. awal<e and answer ! 

Prove now thi> tak' untrue ! 




AX KXT1.\(T SCIKM'K 

In till' year ii.c, l'OOO, (ii- thereabouts, tlierc \va« no such 
tiling- in the Far East as the ■fortune of war '—at least, not 
ill the sense in whieh we use the jihrase to-ilay. There were 
fortunes in war, as will presently be seen ; but its glorious 
uncertainties, its reverses anil surprises, had ceased to exist, 
'riie winniuf'- and losin;;- of liattles had lieen reduced to the 
simplicity of a multiplication sum, all of which was due to the 
g-euius of one great man, (ieiieral Wang, to wit, Field-.Marshal 
of the forces of his .Majest.v (,'haug \Vu, King of the Hans. 

.\t that period China was divided, liUe Haul, into three 
parts, and ruled by three dynasties known respectively as the 
Han, the Wei and the W'u. Buffer states «ere unknown in 
those good old days, and the three kingdoms aforesniil were 
always in a healthy stati' of active hostility. And as it invari- 
ably happened that when any cuie of them got the better of 
another, the third would "clii]) in'' and reverse tlie situation, 
the balance of power was in a chronic condition of wobble ; 
which state of things was good for all parties, keeping the 
people occupied and saving their three rulers from fiiiiiii. a 
complaint which frequently jiroved fatal in those pre-dynamite- 
and-uew-wonian days. 

Such was the condition of affairs when Wang Sun-ki 
pas.sed his final examination in archery and shouting, and 
became a corporal in the bod.vguard of liis .Majesty Chang W'u. 
P'rom the very first — so sa,v the commentators, his great 
mind grasjied the idea of a radical reform in the art of war. 
He saw clearly in the strateg.v and tactics of the day many 
glaring defects, and to the inauguration of the system which 
was to make him famous he devoted all his .splendid energies. 

His rise was very rapid— partly, as is often the case with 
great commanders, b.v what we call luck, partly by help ami 
favour of lovely woman, but cliiefi.y through his own prudence 
and strength of mind. I'"(jr, li.v careful avoidance of all danger- 
ous jiosts, and by exceeding swiftness of foot, he preserved 
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for his county a life lliat lie laicw to lip worth iimrF to him 
than that of any other man ; never, even in the jiroHiiect of 
liattle, iliil this ureat soldier forftet his iilans so far as to risk 
his persdii. 

His first notable achievement was his niarriaKe with Ling- 
.\lei. sister of one of the unelassihed m- miscellaneous Uulies 
who basked m the snnshine of Chanf;- Wn's (^onrt. Through 
the influence of this model wife, Wan^', now a Captain of 
I'avalry. became versed in all the details of his sovei-eign's life. 
and was soon able to jilace the nsnal bribes and (lom-fius with 
the veiT best ei'fect. AVheji, after remarkalily rapid jiromotions 
and unbroken ser\ice at liead(|iiarters,he became .l»/f-r7e-c,')//i/< 
to his Majesty and full Colonel of the lii>yal Catapnlters. it is 
rec(jrded tliat he divoi-ced the lady Ijinj;- Mei "for having 
become garrulous." and iiinaediately afterwards married (me 
of the numerous Princesses Koyal— a lady with some wealth, a 
deal of acidity and a squint— which self-denial meets with much 
praise of the commentators. At tliis period our gallant Colonel 
began to find again the bread which he had cast ujion the 
waters of his yo\ith ; where heretofore he had bribed others he 
now found his own jialm fri'(|uently and i)leasantly greased ; 
so much so, indeed, that he rapiilly becami- a i-apitalist and 
anded proprietor. 

It was at this point of his career that there began 
to flow the tide in his affairs which was to lead him on to 
fortune and eternal fame, .hist as the squint and hnmonrs of 
his Princess Itoyal wi'i-e coiiiincncin.n' to tell seriously on his 
iier\-es. causing him iiiqileasant doubts and qualms as regards 
the ■'sacking" of Ling .\!ei. tidings reached the Court of the 
aih'aiice of a large army from the \Vu frontiers. This in itself 
was liad enough, but when it became known that the I^ing of 
AVei had made a tnrnial declaration of neutrality, things 
began to look serious. 

I'or it was only three years before that the joint forces 
of Han and Wei had invaded the Wu territcu'ies. exacted heavy 
penalties, and bound over the turbulent king thereof to keeji 
the ]ieace : and it had been solemnly agreed in the resultant 
treaty that the rulers of llan and Wei should be as brothers 
tor ever— both being, at that particular time, weaker than the 
King of Wu. 
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Here, then, was treachery and intrigue, and a prospect 
of niuc-h fighting, and our gallant Wang found liiniself suddenly 
ordered from the sciuint of his unamiable I'rinuess to the com- 
mand of the Han force in the Held — found hiniHelf. moreover, 
decorated with n peacock's plume and wearing the pipe and 
tinder-box of a Field-Marshal. 

Now, as the reader will have oli.servcd, the great genins 
of Marshal Wang had not, so far, develo|ied itself in the stress 
and turmoil of battles. Katlierhad it been shown in a wonder- 
ful capacity fcu' circumventing his fellow-men in times of 
profound jieace. His nomination to the leadership of the Han 
army is. therefore, regarded by the shrewdest of the commen- 
tators as tlie joint work of his .Majesty (hang \\n — with a 
covetous eye (Hi the reversion of Wang's real ami personal 
estate — and of the lady Wang, tired of her lord's marked 
aversion to squint.s, 

liehohl, therefore, ovir Field-Marshal at the head of his 
army, riding in state on an ambling jennet, his head protected 
from the sun by the red umbrella of hononr. .\ronnd him are 
gathered his lictors and a body-guard of athletes and acrobats. 
For miles behind, and straggling over the fields on either side, 
his ■■ braves are msiking their way, in extremely loose order, 
towards the \\'n frfuitier. Each man carries his wea])on in 
one hand and an umbrella in the other, for it is the rainy 
season and showers are frequent. An imposing sight is the 
departure of this great army ; the citizens stand on the walls 
and cheer lustily as regiment ujion regiment straggles over the 
ploughed country, looking for all the world like a, caucus-race. 

Slower and slower ambles the fat jennet as the city 
walls fade in the distance. The great chief is lost in thought 
in the first throes of that tremendous C(niception which is soon 
to revolutionise war. .\t the midday hour, on the edge of a 
pine forest, he comman<ls a halt, and here, while dinner is being 
prepared, he orders that the army be drawn up in hollow 
square, from the centre of which he will address it. Such is the 
intimation conveyed by the herald and gong-beaters ; and 
socni the smoke of five thousand rice-])Ots is curling upwards 
on the soft spring air. 

And now the immortal Wang, with his jade spectacles 
on his nose and the peacock's iilume proudly waving, is 
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niiiinitcd on tlicroof uf a seilaii-i'hair. Behind liini t\\v trumiiets 
sound a war-note, and immediately tin' wlmle caniii is liuslied 
So still is all that vast host yiai eonld hear a baby ery. 

"Men of llan,' said the great commander, "the eam- 
paifiii on which we are now setting out is no ordinary one: it 
is for you anil me to make it ever memorable! It is, 1 believt'. 
our eonimon object to keep the enemy s forces from invading- 
our territories, from marrying' onr wives and enslaving;' our 
cb.ildi-eu : and a secondary aim is ours in the desire to come 
out of this war with our ])ersous undamaged and our jiockets 
heavy. l.ViJidanse.) lint, as I hudi upon your honest faces. I 
am thoroughly convinced that the army with Aviiieh I am tcild 
to ■(1(1 or die' is totally unable to face the Wu forces with any 
sort of credit. Your numbers are insuHicient, your weapons 
l)eneath contempt and your i-ommissariat doi>s not e.xist 
((irijans.) All these faults, my friends, are due to the admin- 
istr.-ition of military affairs by civilians.' (.V voice from the 
ranks : " Let ns go back. ") 

■■.\d, friends, we will not go back, for that «'ay lies 
dishonour ; before us are wealth and honour and a ripe old 
age." Here the l<'ield-.\lai-shal resorted to his silver snuff-bottle, 
anil all tlie army lireathed deep in expectation. 

As 1 have said,' lie continued, 'yiuir appearance is sindi 
as to convince me of your utter inability to fight, and my 
experience teaches me that you would never wait to do so. 
'I'hat discretion for which my troo)is have ever been famous 
would lead yon to out-manieuvre the foe by strategic and 
ra]iid niovenu^nts to the i-ear You would return to your on u 
homes, and I would be left to do the s,-i,me, with the inevitalde 
]irospect of e.x)il;iining affairs to an irate Sovereign, which 
winild be very un]ileasant for all of us. Therefore, oh ! men of 
Han, thank Heaven that it has sent yon a chief capable of 
leading you to certain a.nd painless \'ict(iry. !•;,■! t ,vour till of 
rice to-day, a.nd to-morrow go forward, lea.ying tlie issues of 
this «';ir with me alone. They have told us to do or die. 1 
think I am right in saying that we unanimously choose tlie 
former alternative. Let us therefore resoh-e to 'do' — (.\ voice ■ 
" What '.'')— to 'do' tli.'it civil administration which is the 
cause of all a soldier's trials and dangers'" (dii'at apjilause. 
then silence.) 
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■■ 1 sei\ friends, that .von do nut ;;r,is]i my lucauint;' 1 
am fj,la(l of it. All I luiw ask iif ymi is that ao m:ui of ynu 
shall start for home iluriag- the next forty-cis'lit hours. I 
myself jiuarautee your iiersoual safety — ou my red tiuttou lie 
it I— but any premature desertion will u])set all my plans. Let 
us l)ut <-ome in sight of the enemy and you may leave the rest 
to me. And, friends, ineanwliile let our watehword be 'do — not 
die r ■' 

After which oration the l''ield-.Marshal i-enKuiuted his 
ambling steed, eani]! was struclc (it was the only tiling strnek 
during the campaign), and the army straggled cheerfully to- 
wards the frontier. Such was the combined effect of the speech 
and a pleutifid meal that several regiments sang as they 
marcheil . 

The commentators rivaleach other in eulogising Wang's 
gras]) of the situation and of his aj)iireciation of the material 
at his coinmaud. It was the practice iu those da.\s for the 
weaker army to march to within shonting distance of the 
enemy, at which jioint every man would discharge his weajion, 
throw it away, and llee for home .-is best he could. How 
different to such conventional and dangerous tactics were the 
methods of the immortal Wang ! Has not his famous watch 
word, "• do — not die," become jiroverbial throughout all 
Cathay '! Is it not always in use liy the makers of rhymed 
couplets V 

The armj' had advanced two days march — about six 
miles — since the making of the great speech ; its soothi ng effect 
had thus partly worn off when the elephants at ihi' head of 
the Wu vanguard a.jipeared in a valk'y beneath it. The Hans 
gazed in silence as (he enemy s forces wound their way like a 
gigantic snake round the base of the opposite hills ; ami the 
habits of their old military training came strongly ujion them. 
' If we shout from here.' said a bronzed veteran, "surely they 
can hear us. And what place could be better for discharging 
our weajions '.' ' The impulse spread like wild lire, ami .scarc(.' 
a man in all that vast host but thought with joy of seeing his 
home again befori' the rising of another sun. 

They had forgotton their chief. Thimghtfull.y gazing cjii 
the enemy below, that great man sat erect in his saddle, 
heedless of all around. .Silent he sat " as on a peak in J>arien." 
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until his well-trained eye detected the commander of the M'n 
frcires in hiw nsual place at the extreme rear. Then, turning in 
liiw stirruiis, he apoke to his body-gnard or rather, to that 
lilare where, had discipline prevailed, the body-guard .should 
have been. 

■■■Summon me a herald," he cried, ' and-call hither my 
trea,8urer and the chief scribe, for with these T will go down 
into the valley. You, my brave felhnvs, will wait here. Should 
the enemy cross yonder stream, you are at liberty to follow 
your own instincts and knowledge of the country; but if not, 
1 shall e.xpect every man to be here when 1 return — it will go 
ill with you. my friends, if my ex]>ectations are not fulfilled." 

,\ sliout of approval went up, for the terms were easy. 
This was an entirel.y new departure in warfare. Few expected 
to see their Gfeneral a^ain this side the grave, and still fewer 
believed him able tn persuade the enemy to remain on the 
further side of the stream. Therefore the army gathered itself 
joyfully about the rice-cauldrons and prejiared to enjoy a day 
of rest, husbandino- their energies for a night of flight. .\ 
trumpeter only reui.-iined on the hill-top to watch the enemy 
and give a signal when the river should l)e crossed 

Field -.Marshal Wang, with herald, scribe, and treasurer, 
all clean shaven and in full uniform, rode therefore to meet the 
Wu army — a proceeding totally without precedent, and not to 
be found in the Treatises on War. They carried no weajions, 
nor (with the exception of Wang's insignia) valuables of any 
kind ; all these had been left with the field-chest in charge of 
the Field-.Marshiil's own relatives and retainers, with orders 
t(i make straight for the hoiise of Wang in case of an advance 
of the enemy. 

The Field-lliirslial rode light and withimt misgivings. 
If he died, he had effected an insurance — so to speak — on his 
life ; if he live'd, fame and fatness were his assuredl.v. 

in this wise the.y came therefiu-e within three bow-sin its 
of the Wu vanguard, which, seeing what it mistook for an 
approach of cavalry, jiromptly fell back on the main body. 
Some confusidu resulted which might easily have ended in a 
panic, had not Wang, with keen military insight, understood 
^he ]iosition. Imnu^diately he dis]iatched the herald to proclaim 
that the Field-.Marshal of the Hans, unarmed and unsupported. 
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desired an interview with the W'u Comniander-in-Chief. No 
siioner was this message undei'stdod than the army rallied . 
and the four euvoys found theniselveH priwoners. Their [lersonH 
were searolied and treated with nome want of eoiirtcHv, their 
lack of vaUialdes being' unfavourably eritii-iHed. All this Wang- 
had expected ; with composure lie witnessed the removal of 
his peacock's feather, tinderbox and ambling jennet. AH he 
asked was an interview with the Conimander-iu-Chief, and 
he awaited with admirable composure the arrival of that 
dignitary. 

The details of that interview have never been made 
public, but its results were the fulhlling of all AA'angs hopes 
and the dawn of (Jhiua's modern system of warfare. Before 
nightfall the Wu forces were in full retreat towards their 
frontier, carrying with them not oidy the war-chest (two 
million taels of silver), but many weapons, flags and uniforms 
belonging to the army of his Majesty Chang Wu ; also that 
same evening Field-ilarshal Wang, having recovered his 
personal property, encamped Ids forces in that pleasant vallej', 
and dispatched messengers in haste to the capital with news 
of a great victory. 

His dispatches, still i)reserved in the national archives, 
are masterpieces of their kind, and have since been the type for 
all such documents, even unto the jiresent day. Seated luxur- 
iously on a soft-cushioned divan, our hern wrote in Howery. 
classic style of stricken fields and horrid deeds of blood ; with 
the peaceful voices of his happy "braves' in his ears he recor- 
ded their terrible slaughter and the first hardwon fight. And 
while graphically describing to his King the scene and details oF 
his victory, he sent in token thereof five banners, two hundred 
arbalists, and an elephant, abandoned (for value received) by 
the Wu army in its retreat. 

The first despatch ends as follows : — 

■'The enemy, your Majesty, is now in full retreat for the 
hilly country towards Wingtaishan, and thither ^^■e shall 
pursue and harass him forthwith. (Jne or two nunc victories 
and the King of Wu is a sup]diant at your .Majesty's feet. Be- 
fore anything further can be done, however, our funds must be 
replenished. The expenses in this campaign are peculiarly 
heavy. Your army, more numerous than ever before in the 
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Held, needs ,i i;eiiei-iiiis eonmiissnri^it. and the ciiiiiitry is 
extremely jiodi'. It \\[\\ lie iieressai'v t(j Iniy horses and e(|nii)a 
force iif cavalry. I'tc. Therefdre \i>nr sei-\ant ])ra.ys that a sum 
of at least liye million taels he sent uniler reliable I'scort to the 
front with as little delay as possililc. 

Here fono^\s a list of the killi'd and wounded, together 
with reeoniiiieiidalions for honours and ]ironiotion, in whicli 
latter th<' herald, sciihe. and treasurer are honourably 
[irominent. 

That same nii>lit. hayiu};' sent ol'f his disiiatilics. Field- 
Marshal \\aiifi' dined Ayilh lluiij;. Commander-in-Chief of the 
W'u .\riny, at a little inn .-.ome three miles from the scene of 
their first meetinj;-. Here, under a trellised yiiie. the (ienerals 
iliscussed their eAeiiiiij^ meal and the coming eauiiiai.un. "I'air 
play and a clean <liviile.' nivv Hunt's terms ; "turn and turn 
about for yietory: a lonj;- \\ar, and iu-(jHts sliareil," \Vliieli was 
preeisely the yyay in \\hich \\aiif>liad already soUed the matter. 

Oyer a second bottle of .•i;iiii,sliii they arranged the 
details: thi' mana;;-euient of the troops. Ayho were to lie Ayell 
piiid. refused furlou.nli. and eneoiira}>ed to marry and settle 
down; tiie treatment of mcssen^^ers. heralds, and \yar eorres- 
]iimdents who must either lie b(Uii;lit lu- sold : the nei-essity for 
removing the seat of war to a ]ioint far away fr(mi both 
ca]iit.als — these and other minor matti'rs were soon amicably 
arr;in^-ed. .\nd as the two lienerals bade each other nood- 
lUKlit oyei- a last enp. it is recorded that Hung- fell on his 
knees before the illustrious \^■anf;■and koTow nl. 'That makes 
eiKht millions to lie-in Ayitli." he said, 'aud this is our first. 
Von are the i;reatest soldier tJLat eyer liyed !" 

We need not fcdlow th.i prouress of that lampaiijii. 
Kemoyed fo the bcu'ders of the \\v\ territory, the fortune of 
war ebbed and (lowed for three yi'ars, both sides elaiiniiif;- 
Ircipient (and expensive) \ ictorics. .\t the end of that tiim- 
the cixiliau iiojjulatiou of both countries was jiraetieally 
(an inkling of the art of war liavinn' leaked out) desertin;; 
trade for a military ca.reer by thousamls. .\t this period, 
moreo\-er, the troops of Wei. haying }ii''"l"<ill.v perceived the 
immen.se advautan'cs of V.'auj^'s tactics, took the lielil of their 
own accord ,'i;;aiiist the combined forces of Hail aud Wii, 
These latter, hayiii;; after snccessixc yictorics i-eiuitted all their 
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HiMiis. c'lepliaiitK, and iiii/H'd'iiiii'iirn to each nther'H t'lnpiToi'H. 
wiTc imt in a lit Ktato to irsiHt an attack ; ln'nidi'w whicli, tlic 
,i;ivater jiart of both avmicH had accnniiihited nuinc.v. settled 
down, and he};un to provide themselves with lieirs. Then- 
was nothinf>'forit. ihevefoi'e, but to accede to the terms imposed 
by the Wei leaders, especially as these were not ditlicnlt. 
'The AVei (ieneral reported a victory over the allied forces of 
Han and \Vu, asked for funds to cimtinne the eampais'n. and 
joined the enemy. The ojieratiou, in fact, was equivalent to 
what in these days wecall "wateriniL;' the stock" and increasiuf;' 
the number of shareholders 

iSuch was the nine years' war. the lirst ami only campaign 
in which our j;reat Field-.MarHhal ever took jiart. it ended in 
the declaration of a fj.vneral peace — which proved to be the 
bejiinning of hostilities— a declaration brought about not 
because the armies wanted it. but because the rest of the 
[lopulation did. From thai day to this the system and 
tactics of thf immortal Wans have been closely followed by 
everv Chinese .neneral with few variations. 

And, as one of the commentators ajitly asks: ' Wlial 
method could possibly be better'.' I'.y this system you .sec larfie 
numliers of violent men constrained to jieaceful days and 
jirovided with a livelihood. DitHcult (pu'stions are thus 
settled, not by bhjodshed and tears, but by lajise of (la.\s and 
friendly a;;Teement. I'inally. the kinjily y,Teed of nlory is harm- 
lessly satisfied, while the jieople are kei)t in a state of healthy 
excitement. Rightly did the illustrious Wang gain a plan' 
in our I'.-iiitlii'oii ! " 



In the war which China waged against .Japan, it was 
with the greatest jiain and surprise that her generals found 
their system of classical warfare unknown to the .lapanest — or. 
at all events, unpractised l)y them. So keenly did they feel on 
this svd>ject. and so unwilling were they to depart from 
established cust(nn, that the whole Chinese army— generals. 
i-oi-i)orals and privates— jireferred ••aiiier to give uj) their 
]irofession than continue a war on the lines adopted by the 
enemy. ''There is no money in it." they said, "and \-ery 
considerable iiersonal risk.' 
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The reader has, therefore, (inlv to remember tiiiw fact to 
underatanrl the .lapaiiese victdry at I'iiinyaiifj,-- "a that 
glorious (lay. mit (if 2(1. (KHI ('hine.se in action, Ki.llOd were 
made iirisoner.s and -'i.DS-l escajied t(i the hills, the fate of the 
remaining' sixteen being uncei-tain. If they were killed it was 
(■ertainly tluHuigh no fault of theirs, but through ignorance of 
the range of modern inn.sketry 





LAUGHING LOII 

(Lilies HiMili'lUt'd 111 Tills AUTICLE I'LIIU, Willi 

iilMiliiKii.K III till' Kliiiilu of T. rmniibclll. 

Ve^mercluintK of old ICnijUuid, 

Tliat ship to China seas, 
Whiiso tr.-uli' has sutFeivil llfty .yt'ai-K' 

(Mistruction, fraud, and squeeze, 
Now ninl ye cunningly again 

To meet another foe, 
Kor that deep, artful Hwee.p, 

"Sir Chill Chen," Lo Feny-loh. 
With Mjieeehes full of unctuous guile 

Is chortling, laughing Loh. 



he spirits of your fatliers. 

W'herc'ere they be, shall ra\e , 
Olgin and " I'am" and lliury I'arlves 

Turn each Avithiu his graAe ; 
The hard-won pledge, the jirecious 
right, 
Kast liy your board, tliey gn. 
While that deep, artful sweep. 

"Sir Cliih Chen," Lo I'Vug-loh, 
With oily tongue in ample cheek 
Sits chortling, laughing Loh, 



Tlie meteor flag of Kngland 

Shall strain and toil no less 
I'ecause of all your banquets 

And a sycojihantic press 
Oh, ye that roll the China log. 

For Heaven's sake, go slow I 
Or that deep, artful sweej), 

"Sir Chih Chen," Lo Feng-loh, 
At your expense and with your help, 

AVill queer us. laughing Loh. 



JAMES PORSOX, GLOBIvTIl()TTKR 

I had several objections to Porson, hut it whh the 'rickMha 
episode that broke me up. He was an average specimen (if his 
class, stuffed with the usual assnrtment of ])rec<iiReived ideas, 
eager to enlighten the world, and jiosHessed of tlO.llOO a year 
and half-a-dozen assdrted British fads. Happily he was (inly 
here a few hours — those hours which arc granted to ( anadian 
Pacific passengers for a run ashore ; but in that time he com- 
piled a pretty general history cif Cliiua and a tine sweeping- 
criticism (if European life at the Treaty Ports. ,\lso he reduced 
me to a state bordering on coma, 1 knew what t(i ex]iect 
when he loomed casually into my office with a large green 
umbrella in one hand and a letter, addressed to me, in the 
other — the letter being from Snoddlen of .Manchester. I 
occa8ionall,y get a small commisMidn from Smiddles. but from 
the fact of his sending me I'orson I infer tha,t he does not 
consider the commission sufficiently earned. That is as it may 
be — but 1 hope soon to cheer Snoddles with a glolie-trotter of 
my own careful choosing. t)f course I gave np m.v days work 
for Porson and took him around to see all tlie hideous things 
that globe-trotters have to look at — theatres, opium-dens, 
bath-houses, tea-shops and the Mixed Court (where he gave 
the Magistrate his card and a pamphlet on vivisection) . 

The man was liursting with pamphlets, circulars and 
his own importance : and the amount of useful advice that he 
wasted on me with regard to our treatment of the natives wa.s 
simply appalling, I only wish that two or three of the City 
Fathers had come along to learn how the thing should really 
be done. .\t twelve o'clock, after visiting a native Beggars' 
Home, I (feeling faint as to my vitals) suggested a cocktail at 
the (.'lub, and tiffin. But I'orson turned on me the vials of a 
total abstainer's scorn and insisted on a Chinese meal at a 
native restaurant. There 1 had the iileasure of seeing him 
wield a proud pair of delirious chojisticks and smear half his 
person with what he believed to be typical Chinese dishes — 
which they weren't ; of course he could have had a knife and 
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fork for the asking. I'orson. in striped knickers, with a pug- 
nareed sun hat and two guide books, eating sardines with a 
ehopstick . the whole world could not provide him with a 
better frontispiece for his impending book ! 

lUit after this feast of reason I insisted on taking him 
out into the country, far from the smell of L'hinese life. We 
went in 'rickshas, for it had not occurred to Porson (and his 
\;10,()l)0 a year) to hire a carriage, and I, though he calls me a 
plutoirntic satrap, can't afford one. So we crawled out 
together as far as the Country Club, — Porson extracting from 
me I'll route facts (and fiction) concerning the opium trade 
and female infanticide. But when we got there he wouldn't 
even look at it ; said he belonged to the Athenaeum or some 
such place, and hadn't come to the East to look at European 
clubs — and something more about their all being pot-houses 
anyway. 

As he scorned the Country Club I offered to take him to 
the Canton Cemetery or the Sinza Wash-houses, these being the 
next best things to be seen and more in his line. Hut the native 
tiffin had been playing the devil with his inside, and he was 
l)ossessed of a fierce desire for tea— which he proposed to 
satisfy by returning to my humble abode. I can't say that I 
even tried to look sorry (for Porson is the sort of man that 
lives until somebody in desperation knocks him on the head) 
and a vision of " something cold " loomed up in my mind's eye 
larn'er than his brew of tea. So we got into our 'rickshas and 
fared slowly homewards — the human waifs between our shafts 
were not built for a two-mile radius. 

It was when we came to pay off these beasts of burden 
that Porson broke me up completely. He began by asking 
me what was the correct fare. ' Fifty cents," said I, having 
just paid my villain that liberal amount. Then he began. 
He declaimed for ten minutes from my doorstep on what 
was evidently one of his most virulent fads — said that 
the European population in China (including me) were vam- 
pires and slave-drivers, living by the sweat of the poor. 
Waving his gingham, he bade me look at our hungry -looking 
'ricksha coolies and say whether any man worthy of the name 
could let himself be dragged by such poor brutes at the rate of 
threepence an hour. 1 assured such him that my tame 'ricksha 
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man, a most respectable person, did not earn more, and that a 
London 'bus would carry me better for less money. Porson 
wouldn't listen; he was in his best County Council form and 
talked on. ra])idly collecting a crowd. He was great on the 
degradation of man by man, and said he looked forward to the 
day when the down-trodden coolie should name his own terms 
with every bloated capitalist in the East. Finally, and as a 
fitting-climax, he gave his down-trodden one five dollars— or. 
as he put it in his accursed monometallic jargon, ten shillings. 
Now, I didn't mind his chucking his money about, but I have 
reason to resent the version of the incident which was .spread 
about the Club by a particular friend of mine, who said he had 
heard Person's speech. Naturally my 'ricksha man came back 
with his fifty cents and began to raise the very deuce — at which 
the crowd jeered — until Providence sent me a brilliant idea. I 
told him that the f.") were a cu«;,s/iflir, to be divided between 
them. The result of this stratagem was as I had ventured to 
hope, tor in two minutes the pair of wretched brutes were tied 
up in a writhing knot on the pavement, gouging at each other's 
eyes. From the verandah I showed Person the closing scene 
of his little drama— with a certain amount of unholy joy— both 
coolies being led off to Hongkew by the strong arm of the 
law, tied together by their pigtails, and I seized the occasion 
to warn him against interfering with the equilibrium of local 
conditions. But Person has no more use for advice than a 
pig has for feathers. 





BALLAI)I<] AUX JAPONAIS 

[aftkr thk wad, lS9f)] 

Your wars are ciyer; now to peaceful ways 
Ve turn again, oh gentle Japanese, 
Kejoioing in the liooty and the bays 
Won in assaults, exeiirsions and sorties: 
But ere ye go. oh tell us, it you please 
Before, upon the laurels of your fame, 
Ye rest awhile in dignity aud ease, 
'Pell ns the meaning of ynnr little game ? 



Shall we believe the critics who a])iiraist 
You only something higher than Chinese, 
Or is the Ifising Sun about to blaze 
Fiereel.y, and finish all our destinies ? 
Do you intend to wipe us from the seas 
And leave ns but the shadow of a name. 
Or will ye be once more the Japanese 
We used to know — mildly polite aud tame ? 



It would be well to know if now the da,vs 
Are come when we should rub our pliant knees 
Before />;?; Nippon, whom the Kast obeys. 
Or whether, on the other hand, all these 
Ideas are not a newsi)aper disease, 
And that, despite the shrill-voiced trumpet fame 
Of your excursions, sallies and sorties, 
■^Ye ma.v contrive to live on just the same 

li'ii voy. 

Yet, oh Mikado, of your clemencies, 
( Whateer may be the meaning of your game' 
(irant ns each year to wander, just the same 
Where iiivfiiiiiies linger 'neath the almond trees 




A CHIXKSK P.T.AItl% 

It is April, and a l)ri'ntli cif Hpriii};- is in tlic air. rveii on 
till' ihiMt.y .Mal(H]. 'i'lic tcaliousc wiiKldws jirc open, and on 
tlii'ii- lialconies Hiinili.v cuHtonicrs arc cnjovinu' themwelvi'M in 
the Htoliil manner peenliar to (Orientals, ll.v tlie Iionr tln'V sit 
thcvc. watrliiiii^' tlie passing evowd, noting- with unmoved 
features every detail of the familiar seene: and eontentment 
liorn of tea, t(d)aeco, and alisohite idleness, is theirs, lleri' 
and there, in the sliops wliieli fringe the footiiath, you may 
eateh a giimjise of that native nudity "whieh shall shortly 
liourg(>(Ui forth in its full hideousnes.s — a foretaste of that 
naked villainy to whieh our eyes shall soon lieeonie 
accustomed. Your sentimental glidie-trotter wiudd jirolialily 
liken it to the first crocus that buds to wcleonie siu'iiig : but 
we, jaded of such ex/io.se.s, remembering the hideou.s torsos 
and abdomens (jf the .Maloo in summer, greet the untimely 
vision with anything but plcasui'c. 

From the cook .shops ccuues a blended fragrance of garlic, 
sesame and soy that hangs lieavily on the evening air; a 
smell wdiich emliodies the ;;/of;/' of Chinese life, I'ven as tlint of 
charcoal, pine- wood and dricil fish is typical of .la|)an. During 
the winter months it is, so to speak, consunu'd on the ]irenii.ses : 
but in summer il conies out. like evei-ything else, into the 
streets, and we share it (like a good many otliersl with 
those to whom it properly belongs 

The (diii'f pastime of the unemployed native at thit 
hour ccuisists in watching tlie endless ]irocession of carriages 
and rickshas that rolls and rumbles by. As a rule the sighs 
is sordid ami iinintcresting enough, but to-day the coming 
of spring is blazoned forth on cvei'v carriage in jiink and 
white; ]i;isscngers, mafoos, ay, even llosiuante, being decked 
with lirauches of cherry, plum and other seasonable blo.',sonis 
,\s I stand at the window of \nng Ling. (a curio-dealer whose 
ac(piaintance 1 pay fori the alisnrdity of this motley 
apcdlu'osis of spi-ing strikes me keenly— clierry-blossouLs and 
(diinese. surely hi'i-c is the (diniax of the Indicrcmsly unfit I .\nd 
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yi't it is only one of the many anonialii'H wliicli greet \ih cvery- 

wliere in China; not one whit move ineonf;inons, for instance, 

than tlie miu-al maxims and poetical quotations with which 

Yung Ling aihirns liis shop 

or than yonder thrnsli 

piping merrily in a tea-honst 

which for squalid uglinesi 

almost realises one's idea 

the Inferno, It is all ni 

enigma whose solution liei 

probably in atavism. 

,My retlections on plum 
blossoms are interrupted a 
this point liy the entranc 
of Li Yang, who, it seems 
has looked in to bargain fo 
a certain jade bangle. II 
is accompanied by a lady 
They have evidently bee 
to the Well, for they botl 
carry pink sprigs, Li's bein; 
stuck foreign fashion, wher 
II button-hole would be 
his button did not fastci 
with an eye, 

Li Yang is a ten 
broker, ostensibly and ii 
deference to filial Jiiety, bu 
his real object in life is to be 
a vi\riii;a gay dog, a blade;! 
to go the pace and to be a 
byeword for devilry in the 
Foochow Koad, I have 
enjoyed a desultf)ry acqua- 
intance with him for souk 
years, and as a study 
modern Chinese manners 
find him rather interesting 
Xot that, strictly speaking 
he can be called a Chines( 
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type, but rather a curious and local exotic, sprung from 
exceptional Hoii, a purely Shanghai Hpecies. Nevertheless in his 
perHon, as in his manners, he inntinctively adopts those 
features which are common to the blades of all time; mutatis 
innt.-niilis. his are the airs and sraces. the fashionable 
affectations, of Alciliiaile.s and his revellers: of Sybaris, Enipeus 
and all the " oiled and curled " g\iests of .M.-eeenas. Despite his 
pigtail and almond eyes, the instincts which prompt him to 
rejoice in his ward-robe and til assume that air of weariness 
unutterable are the same as tliose which have moved gay 
cavaliers of St. James's and /i<'titf.-!ii;iitrfs of Versailles, long- 
since gone. Ourpresent BondStreet ' masher "and the /J) uc//e?jz' 
of I'arisian boulevards, these, too, are his cousins and his 
kindred afar. 

Look at him now. He is sauntering round, rolling up 
his pink satin sleeves ti> pick up a snuff bottle (ir athumb-ring. 
The fact is significant that etiquette reijuires even a swell like 
Li. to roll up his sleeves wliere valuables are freely exposed. 
His n;7 .-((/y/fi/vui attitude is really well sustained — it certainly 
inijiresses Yung Ling; nevertheless, I observe tha,t while one 
eye is on Lalage and her bangle transaction, the other is taking 
note of the impression made on my humble self. For Li Yang. 
))eing in the heyday of bold liladeishness. does not yet affect 
to ilespise the foreigner. That will come later. 

He has the ccirrect swagger of your literary Chinese, 
with elbows squared and curious sidelong motion of the hips; 
his cigar, with its amber mouthpiece, he holds, as all Chinamen 
do, between forefinger and thumb. Those talon-like finger- 
nails, the turcpiiiise on his ca]i. the tortoi.se-shell goggles, all 
these are the outward signs of "pucka" blades throughout the 
Empire; but unto them he has added certain foreign touches 
that make him the hybrid tlii[ig he is, to wit. diamond rin>j,s. 
a. wjitch-chain and .1 i-iding coat of purple plush that jars 
harshly on his native satins. 

,\s with his clothes, su with his manners ; he is neither 
flesh, fish, nor good red herring. His father being an official, 
he apes the literary class, and later on, after much sowing of 
wdd oats, he too will buy himself a button and some books ; 
but at present his ways are anything but literary. He fre- 
quents the aemi-European restaurants (unholy spots), discar- 
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ding the chop-sticks of his childhood, and prefers chnmpagne, 
even nt !j!12 a dozen, to the good Hhiioshing of JA Tai-po. He 
believes in the virtue of black coffee, however vile, as an aid to 
the consumption of opium, and he has discarded the water- 
pipe of his fathers for " I'in-head '' cigarettes. 

Cliloe, too, and Lalage follow him willingly on these 
primrose paths of dalliance, for the Aspasias of onr model 
settlement are considerably more emancipated than their 
sisters of the interior. They share the blades' tastes — in 
addition they have little fashions of their own, such as 
morphia tablets and foreign knickknacks, and Li Yang, being 
up-to-date, defies native conventionality by driving with 
Lalage to the \\el\. in the sight of all men, and by being fre- 
quently photographed in her amiable company. Of these feats 
he is undoubtedly proud; for do not tlie.v jiroclaim him a 
Lothario and a very prince of blades ? 

Lalage has bought her bangle — goodness knows she 
ha(J enough already! — and her thoughts are now of dinner. 
So Li Yang, nodding us a nonchalant good night, departs — 
swaggering as he came. .\nd 1 am left to reflect how good 
and true a thing it is that the whirligig of time brings ever 
its revenges ; for the sycee which this gay youth is causing to 
circulate so freely was wrung, cash by cash, from the vitals of 
the poor. It was hoarded by his father, in the days when he 
was Niehtai of Chgkiang, and every dollar of it rejiresents the 
untold sorrows of some miserable wretch. 'J'herefore I can 
only hope that Lalage may do her work so tlioroughly that 
my young friend may eventually be put to it to earn his own 
rice. But should that day ever come he will make but a 
sorrv blade. 





Ctiips'Onat'PassMg'theHiiJ^ht; 



oil, cliijis that pasH in the night, 
That ]>ass on those midnijilit " mccs. 
Oh, chijiH th.-it fa(h' fi-nm my wijj-ht 
Swiflly, Ijy twos and threes. 
Oh, chips that vanish and glide, 
Kaeli 'witli its freight of ])ain. 
Say, on the turning tiih-. 
Will ye eiinie liaok again '.' 



Ited chijiH, and blue and white, 
I'.y the tall bluffs ye gn. 
Heavy and dark the night. 
Whither now speeil ye so V 
I gaze on the passing deelcs, 
1 dwell on thi' dwindling serew, 
Ve iias,s, like my hopes— ye are distant specks- 
Red chips, and white and blue ! 



Oh, chips, ye have jiasscd in the night, 

I'asscd, like a dream, away, 

.\nd now, with a tlu.sh, comes the light 

Of another, and sadder day. 

\f are gone: not a chij) do I see. 

And I hear on the banks a nuian 

Hut close at hand lliei'e's a. sale for nie 

A sale of my very own 



(X)NCERNL\Ct WATER-MELOXS 

In the alley of" Everlasting Fragrance" tlicre is joy 
and feasting, for once more, in the fulness of time, the water- 
melon comes to relieve the emptinesH of man. Pale at its first 
coming, like the young moon of ilnj-, it rises on the expectant 
horizon of the alley, and the denizens of that unholy spot 
rejoice; swiftly they hasten to enjoy the rindly fruits of the 
earth in undue time. Now at the dark portals of the Yung 
Hsiang Li (which, being interpreted, means "All sonp abandon 
ye who enter here" ) the groaning barrow stops ; and perspir- 
ing housewives, forgetting the first ])rinciples of thrift, rush 
eagerly to buy ; nor may they return unladen to their dens. 
By highways and byways, on boat, beast and barrow, converg- 
ing hither from all points, the savoury gourd is borne, — from 
distant sunny fields where the hand of man and the virtues of 
certain agents unspeakable have laboured together unto tliis 
end; and already gutters, garbage-carts and festering tore- 
shores bear olfactory testimony to its accomi)lished task, 
Xor is other and weightier evidence lacking, for, lo, the voice 
of the mourner is heard in our midst and man goes to his long- 
home — not fruitlessly jjerhaps, but withal of melancholy fate. 
Now, at the street corner, the voice of him who ))eddles juicy 
Hy-blown segments is fitfully lost in the beating of funeral 
gongs : and he who eats may, from the tea-house, gaze on the 
obsequies of him whose last melon is eaten. Kach eventide, 
in the teeming purlieus of "Everlasting Fragrance," the fra- 
grant pul]). chewed even into the first depths of rind, is washed 
to its place by aerated waters of native (and unpleasant) 
origin; each August night, in their gruesome garrets, "men 
sit and hear each other groan"; and forthwith Mongolian 
souls (such as they are), being loosed from fieshly durance, sit 
shivering on iStyx's bank, haggling with Charon. 

Yes, the melon-days, more deadly than melinite, are 
upon us, and witli them a brisk demand sets in for cheap 
colfins. But shall we, in thoughtless haste, revile theref(u-e 
the succulent spheroid, and deny all virtue to its recurring 
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melon-drama? Far from itl Lo, to every man cometh his hour, 
and every cord, be it silver or hempen, must sooner or later 
be loosed. War, famine, flood, and i)laKue, these be nature's 
shriller protests against the over-crowding of man ; and in the 
Avater-melon she only speaks, with kindlier voice, the same 
message. If. to the philosophic native, the pleasing qui ft us 
dealt by a summer-day fruit seems better than any of the 
violent uses of battle, murder and sudden death, far preferable 
to the misery of old age. shall we, forsooth, blame him? Again, 
far from it! The water-melon, in its own appointed way is 
doing useful and necessary work : it black df>om lurketh in it, 
what of that? "Happy," says the poet, ''the man who ma.v 
choose his fate.' Let therefore the alley of "Everlasting 
Fragrance' rejoice and eat freely. For us. we only wish that 
they might see tit to eat the skins also. 




n 




A XOIVE FROM THE PIT 



When thou art dancing-, 

Jjighter than air, 

\isi(iii entraufing. 

lOlnie Adair ! 

'J'o uw. who sit and wigh 

I'nder tliy witcliing eye, 

Thou art a fairy, I 

\'o\v and declare ! 

Wliile thy feet to and fro 

Twinlile and dart 

Full of sweet manic, .so 

Flutters ni,y heart ; 

Fain would I fly with thee 

Over some lonely sea 

Such is thy sorcery 

Witch that thou art 



And when to-morrow 1 

Toil at my books, 
Or when Fm badgered by 

('oolies and cooks, 
Such things will softened be 
By the mere thought of thee 
Of whirling drapery. 

Smiles and soft looks. 

If I were younger and 

Free from all care, 
VCere my wind stronger and 

Had I some hair, 
Fd like to follow thee 
O'er the wide world, and be 
One of thy company, 

Elsie Adair ! 



Now in this heart of mine 

Nothing there sticks 

But thy soft serpentine 

'Blazoned with kicks. 

I were at thy command 

Soul, body, heart and hand, 

Were I not married, and 

Father of six. 




.\U1T D'ETE 



I am lodkiiifi out tor a Ikhiso in the country, and the 
farther out the bi'ttor.forthe Settlement as a Hummer resicU'Uce 
iH no place for me Every night is the name there — a ton'taVite 
of purf^atory. As an instance, let me recount what I endured 
last night. 

I am a man of quiet habits and a retiring disi>osition : 
slightly nervous, perhajis. and easily affected by hot weather, 
but good-tempered as a rule and reasonable, 1 hope. 1 oidy 
came out here this spring. My rooms are nice and central, 
near the Bund ; 1 furnished them myself, with Mrs Cunnynge s 
help, and my friends are good enough to admire them— 
especially the Oriental alcove and the .irtists' jiroofs. But I've 
given notice that I'm leaving at tlie end of the month — if I live 
till then. 

Last night was Saturday. The fact that human nature 
is at its worst on Saturdays is one of the strongest arguments 
I know against Sunday, as a British institution. The average 
botinder, feeling that he is obliged to l>e resijectable on the 
first day of the week, makes up for it by bounding higher than 
usual on the last. Then, in addition to its being Saturday, 
there had been a performance at the theatre — (ine of your 
llabliy nnwlinlesorae modern plays — and if a large part of the 
audience spent an hour after this lu-odnction in a futile effort 
to drown its horrors in bad whisky. I. for one, diait blame 
them. But the results had hardly a soothing effect ona.man 
whose windows were perforce open to every wind of heaven. 



.N HIT I)' loTio y;! 



All night Ions' tiie wound of uncertain footsteiiw canic from the 
echoing street, together with snatcheH of wong and confidenceK 
not meant for the iniblic ear ; one friend of mine i heard assur- 
ing two fellow roystercrw that his wife was a woman of no 
importance, and further (in maudlin song) that her golden hair 
was hanging down her back — both of which statements he 
volunteered for the information of a dozen liouseholds at least. 
And his was a mild case. 

But to begin at the beginning of a night of horrors. 
At eleven o'clock, having some previous experience of 
Saturdays, 1 read the latest production of the Bimetallic 
League, without flinching, from beginning to end. ITsually I 
find these lucubrations invaluable as soporifics, though 
extremely unpleasant to take. On this occasion, however, 1 
might as well have read something interesting, for Tompkins, 
who lives in the rooms next mine, had brought in a few 
friends for a game of whist (or poker), and their various 
emotions found vent as the game procee<led in much noise and 
popping of corks. This fact, brought home to me just as I 
had finished my Bimetallic penance, was not calculated to 
soothe ; but reflecting kindly on the boyhood of boys. 1 lit a 
fresh cigar, took down ray iShelley and prepared to sit them 
out. It was a hot night and 1 was not sleepy yet. Opening 
the book at random, I read : — 

" The murmuring of summer seas 
.Vnd pattering rain and breathing dew 
And airs of evening" 

AYhew ! Anything but that. (Jutside, the ceaseless rum- 
ble of carriages, laden with Chinese returning from carousals 
at the Well ; inside, Tompkins' party, with clamour of victor 
and victim. No time nor jilaee this for Ariel's wooing of 
Miranda. Try again :— 

"I rise from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night 
When the winds are breathing low" 

Bah ! A ghastly mockery lurked in every ])age I The 
first sweet sleep of night, forsooth, and winds breathing low ! 
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They would have to howl to get a hearing in this street. \\'a>^ 
there on more virtue in the poet ? nothing Ijut bitternewH left in 
the honied cup ? It seemed so :— 

■■ When 1 arose and saw the dawn 
I sighed for thee " 

It was no use; the fiends were in it. If one arose at 
dawn in this neighbourhood it wcinld most likely be to sigh 
for a policeman. Shelley went to his shelf again and 1 to bed. 
Above, the game of cards continued ; below, the victorias 
rattled and bumped ; and neither were rubber-tired. 

Ho 1 put out the lights and crawled beneath the mosquito- 
net, prepared to lie clammily and wakeful till such time as the 
drowsy god might be wooed. But of conr.se there was the 
usual mosiinito inside and of course I lit my candle ami 
pursued him. After half an hour's excitement and violent 
perspiration he died by ordeal of tire, but not before 1 had 
burned a six-inch hole in the net. This meant getting up and 
stuffing a towel in the breach, and by tlie time 1 had done it 1 
will admit that my temper was showing signs of wear and 
tear. 

I was just dozing off, I believe, when the Tompkins 
party broke up — and broke me up. They came out on the 
landing in a body saying "good night," in hideous ircjiiy, just 
outside my door. There they lingered, discussing the elements 
of good and bad luck, for ten minutes or more, until I coughed 
loudly and said "damn," when they kindly left the house to 
darkness and to me. 

But only the house — for my backyard had other guests. 
to wit the common or garden cat of both sexes, and this fact 
was now proclaimed by a very Tophet of unholy noise. 'I'o 
my unstrung nerves it seemeil as if every feline in Shanghai 
were on the tiles, for love or war, under my windows. To lie 
passive was out of the question. Therefore I lit my candle 
once more, seized an enii'ty beer bottle, and thus armed, 
strove from my verandah to jiierce the Stygian gloom of the 
courtyard below. .\t last I made out a dark shadow gliding 
between the flower pots, and thereat Bass's enijity pint flew 
swiftly. I may have hit tTrimalkin — of that I kno\\' nothing — 
but certainly with a fragment I smote Tompkins' voolie, who 
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wan sleepiiifi' ;il /ivsca. after the luaniu'r of hiskiiul. The yell he 
j;ave was enough to raise the dead ; and the wound cost me 
two dollars to-day. 

Tliat was at one o'clock. From half-i)ast one till two 
1 slept — a fitful, uneasy sleep, full of dreams, wherein I Nvas 
stuffing dead cats into the holes of a mosquitn-net and 
Tompkins was talking liimetallism with a inusuine and a 
ricsha man. After a while they got angry over it — as usual — 
and begau to yell at each other, and then 1 awoke to find a 
frightful row going on in the street under my windows. It 
was the usual thing; two native women, late wanderers of the 
night, arguing with their 'ricsha coolies concerning the lawful 
amount payable as fares, and it was conducted in the usual 
manner. The four were standing close together and not 
another soul was in sight, but the women were squealing at 
the top of their raucous voices and the men's arguments were 
shouted as if to a i)assing ship. For ten minutes the clamour 
raged and waxed, the lonely sti'eet echoing with all manner of 
Oriental Hillingsgate : then I arose once more and laid hands 
on a dish of hard apricots, as the missiles nearest in space, 1 
looked out on the vile quartet — hoping against hojie for that 
rare bird of the night, a policeman. But in vain ; the majesty 
of the law was soundly sleeping in some snug place of its 
own; only a couple more ricshas came from the Bund anxious 
no doubt to join in anything that might vary the monotony 
of their vigils. 

.My first apricot fell short, but the next caught one of 
the ladies in the neck and interrupted her flow of argument, 
and two more proved effective on the coolies. But effective 
in one sense only ; for j)erceiving the nature of my armoury, 
both coolies and Dulcineas proceeded to pick them up and to 
eat them on the sjiot ; while in a moment, and from every 
point of the cmupass, countless coolies appeared on the scene 
and scrambled for my fruit on the kerbstone. In ten minutes 
the street was full of them, searching by the light of their 
red lanterns for my larges.se in the gutter and clamouring 
loudly for more. 

This was too much for a sorely-tried temper, and , adding 
my voice to the turmoil, I yelled for the police — which of 
course was foolish of me, besides being useless, I hadn't called 
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twice before a figure appeared at a window opiiosite. and a 
surly voice wanted to know what tlic dence was the matter ; 
who wanted police and what for? Before I had time to 
answer, somebody knocked at my door — Tompkins, of rourse, 
armed with his Light-horse sword — and asked the same 
question. And when I told him he only swore, said I was a 
"bally griffin" and asked me as a personal favour to k" to bed 
and stay there. .\nd of course 1 forgot to tell him what I 
thought of his card parties. 

This morning I have received a letter from the head of 
the police — if the police can be said to have any head— askinjj,- 
me to be so good as to desist from throwing food to the 
natives from my windows at night, ■■ such action bein^ 
calculated to disturb the quiet of the neighbourhood and to 
increase the work of the police in keeping order.'' It would be 
easier to accomplish the latter feat than the former, and at 
first I was going to write and say so ; but on second thoughts 
I have decided to treat the matter with the silent contempt it 
deserves, and to leave this ijuiet neighbourhood and its 
watchful guardians to their own devices in future. ,\t the end 
of the month I move; better far all the evils of Bubbing Well 
rusticity than to d^A'ell any longer in the midst of these 
nightly alarms. 




TO PIT YL LID A 

(BY fiPKClAI. MKSSIOMIERI 

[,ast nio-ht I dreamed, sweet I'hyllida, of thee ; 

Nay, in that strniiKO '.' Think, hjve, that we did part 

But yesternooii, and every hour my heart 

Dwells only on thy beautyV memory. 

This, dearest, was my dream : — 

By wooded edge 
Of slumbering noonday stream, where laden bees 
-Made drowsy melody, and willow trees 
Stooped low to hear the murmuring of the sedge.. 
Our boat was moored. Together, side by side, 
Through the brief glory of one summer's day, 
AA'e sat ; and the sweet breath of clovered hay 
Came on the breeze from new-mown meadows wide. 

And there 1 read to thee the wondrous song 
Of Ivancelot and the lily-maid, Elaine, 
Till on our summer stream there lived again 
The Court of Camelot and .Vrthur's throng. 
Thy face was near to mine (alas, fond dream !) 
And, as I read, by kindly zephyr's freak, 
A little curl fell lightly on my cheek — 
A little goss'mer curl of sunlight gleam. 

.\nd then — ah, then — the lily-maid, Elaine, 
Passed like an old-time story, idly told, 
.Vnd I, at touch of that soft curl grown bold. 
Kissed thy sweet lips and told thee yet again 
.\nother tale of love. 

.\h, swift-winged dream 1 

Yet, Phyllida, the summer's noon is fair ; 

Idle our boat. Braid, if thou must, thine hair. 

But come with me on yonder slumbering stream. 
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ATith the i-etiini of antuiiin anil tool weather there come 
back to uH many of the unconsidered trifles tlmt make life 
comfortable and pleasant : many thinus which in the old 
eonntry we enjoy all the year round. fornettinK thus tlieir 
beneflts. It is while we perspire here in a temperature and 
uiil'wii Un- which wi' were never by nature intended that we 
first perceive clearly the virtues of those aids to existence which 
the civiliseil man in temperate climes has come to regard as 
necessities, but from which we have cut ourselves off, for three 
months in the year, by associating with a thermometer in the 
nineties. 




Of these tilings 
Beer and Tobacco 
stand easily first. 
By Beer, of course 
I mean l'ui;lisli 
Beer, a compound 
of malt and hops, 
the loss of which is 
not by any means 
to be atoned for by 
any unholy coneoc- 
tionfrom (ierraany 
or Japan ; and liy 
Tobacco I uLean 
that pure weed, 
chief "captain of 
dreams, " whose 
fragrance can only 
be distilled li.v a 
pipe -not the in- 

inevituble ; his eventual collapse is but the swifter for resistance 
to the common doom. These things October gives us back 
with no niggard hand, and with them are gra(l\nilly restiu'ed 
to us many minor joys, such as the blessing of blankets, the 



sidious cigarette of 
weak herb and 
paper, or the Man- 
ila cigar. com- 
pounded of dece]i- 
tion and dirt. I'rom 
the joys of both 
these things, of 
P.ass and Pipe, we 
are weaned sud- 
denly and sternly, 
by the first breath 
of Shanghais sum- 
mer. The reckless 
grittin, untouched 
of liver and rejoic- 
ing still in all the 
beauty of inexper- 
ience, may for 
a while defv the 
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pleasures that lie in hoi-se and gun, exercise free from unseemly 
perspiration, and the possibility of a post-prandial hour 
unenibittered by mosquitoes. But more than these, because 
more necessary to the restoration of our moral tone made 
limp liy stress of wiNither, is the return to the decent and 
suitable manner of clothing to which civilisation originally 
called us. to the flowery waistcoats, starched collars, and 
"fancy tweeds ' that differentiate us, outwardly at least, from 
the savage. The garb to which .Inly reduces us. that lowest 
common denominator of whites and flannels, brings us to a 
dead level of commoni)lace. In the universal striving after 
some small degree of comfort, dignity and individuality vanish 
together, (irandon. head of a princely house, becomes even 
as (i-rimes the gastitter, except to the eye of faith. .Ml e.xpression 
of the separate eiiv; is lost in the colourless, collarless, desert of 
undress, and every man becomes simply a forked radish, as 
Eesartus hath it, enclosed in a shapeless shell of drill. From 
this evil also does the autumn deliver us. 

.\ nd with the first cool north-easter the necktie reappears 
in our midst, peeping out timidly here and there like crocuses 
in spring, burgeoning on the least exposed spots at first, until 
it blazons forth on the whole Settlement, a \ariegated paean of 
thanksgiving and relief. A little thing, you will say, this 
necktie, and yet is it not the crown and finish of our present 
art of clothes? Hy what other portion of his raiment can 
modern man, by taking thought, artfull.v express his individu- 
ality ? There is a fitness in boots, I grant you. and a some- 
thing of expression in the choice of a waistcoat ; but in these 
twilight days of mankind grown melancholy, it is only in the 
necktie that we can gi\-e vent to that instinct of personal 
decoration which is innate in every man. In its rightful 
choosing, its approjiriate dis]ilay,lie8 our solitary opportunity 
for attracting and holding the female eye, an instinct which 
abides with us in spite of modern philosophy and the New 
Woman. That many men lose or sjjoil this opportunity speaks 
badly for mankind. .\nd observe what a subtle exponent of a 
man's very nature is his necktie, liow truly it is the outward 
and visible sign of all his virtues and defects. Let us take a 
stroll down the Bund together and note the manner and 
meaning of those we see. 
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Here, lii-Ht, iw .\li-(iriffin, fresh from home, exhaling Htill 
something of tlie lihiclc coat and toiiper atmospliere of a 
London liank ; hin ties are from Jlodgkinson, monthly-, liy 
parcel iiost, and thr.v totally ignore the warning of I'olonius. 

■Costly thy habit asthy pnrseranlniy. 
I'.nt not i'X]irest in fani-y." 

For there is a fine 
frenzy abcmt these 



trinmphs of haberda- 
shery that shrieks 
for recognition hal 
a mile away. But 
then .McOriffin is a 
blade, and he knows 
what the ]lonseh(]ld 
Cavalry were wear- 
ing when Kond 
Street saw him last. 
I do not know but 
that such bright 
splashes and dis- 
cordances I if colour 
are good in their 
way under the leaden 
sky and depres.sing 
influences of London 
town ; but here they 




do strike a some- 
what discordant 
note. \\ e have 
encnigh local cidonr 
without them. 

.Next there is friend 
Staunton, one of tlie 
good old schoiil of 
British merchants, 
whii came out some 
time in the si.xties to 
makearapiil fortune 
and who now re- 
mains here to fight — 
a grim tight against 
poverty and German 
competition. The 
times have left him 
behind ; tea and silk 
are not what they 
were, he does not 



deal in old rides, and his fortune consists chiefly of sundry 
Sheridan and Imuri scrip; lint he meets the world with as 
cheery a face .-IS of old, still 'iloes himself well" as he puts it, 
and remains true to certain old-time standards and gentlemanly 
traditions that, alas, are rarer than they used to be. Conser- 
vative in thecn-y, most liberal in practice, here too the cravat 
expresses tile man ; it is a sober tinted " octagon," of the shape 
fasldonable thirty years ago, and savours, like himself, of an 
honest stock. Tlnise who make fun of Staunton's ■'octagon " 
would |iroliably jeer at his princijdes. Now observe .McXab's 
tie. lie told me a.b(nit it himself with that pride in ingenious 
thrift which pi'oclaims the Scot. Yamagata, shirtmaker of Dai 
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Nippon, produces them at n ilollju- a dozen— sood wanhing 
crape — but .McN'ab's are made on a plan of his own, all of one 
width. By this crafty device, as he explains, they may be 
folded in half in n dozen jilaces and the day of washing thereby 
deferred ; and the fact that their appearance is somewhat 
clumsy ))ales before such an advantage. 



Here comes Bread- 
win, enjoying anewly- 
resurrected pipe. The 
homely iiiece of ma- 
terial which enfolds 
his collar is only one 
of many family ties — 
the man bristles with 
them. In its selection 
he had no voice, ^ny 
more than in that of 
his other raiment ; he 
has enough to do earn- 
ing money for his 
qui verfull without 
watching the details 
of its outgoing. Bread- 
win is a philosopher 
and a cheery one at 
that ; but that limp 




neckcloth proclaims 
two everyday truths, 
viz., first, that the 
domesticated male 
loses Slime of the finer 
instincts of his sex, 
and second, that the 
man who allows his 
wife to choose his ties 
is, iestheticall.y speak- 
ing, lost. 

There goes Hardy, 
the chaazee — H ard y 
Annual, as his friends 
call him. From him, 
as he rc-appears each 
Spring in our midst 
fresh from Arcadia 
Blades get the latest 
wrinkles and learn 



to choose wisely — if not well — from jiromiseuous local 
importations. \ man of fashion is Hardy, and his cravats 
come from a maker in (.'onduit Street who supplies the Duke of 
York. If fashion decreed it correct to wear a bootlace round 
one's neck, or a bit of Turkey red he w^ould wear it serenely ; 
and all the gilded youths who gaze on him anxiously at the 
Club would follow suit. Happil.v. Hardy is above practical 
joking. 

Look at Lovatt there, across the way, the man with the 
cigarette, whose hair wants cutting, He is a distant result of 
the 'Yellow Book,' n stirt of decadent adapted to tropical 
climates. Hapjiily we haven't many such — one or two at most 
— and the number is not increasing. Lovatt, aged 2C>, is tired 
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of life, which for him has neither illusions nor interest ; in token 
whereof he sports a large bow, made in the French style, of n 
pale green shade. Which exactly defines his mental attitude 
and value. 

Bow knots, sailor knots, ready mades and self mades ; 
sober blacks (miMMJonariee mostly) and gaudy bandanas ; silks, 
satins, cottons, and crapes ; there they go, each one of them 
testifying in some way to the man that wears it. Was there 
not a wise man who said " Let me make a nation's ties, and 
whoever will may make their other garments,' or words to 
that effect ? I seem to remember such a saying. 




RETR0-(1^]SSI0.\AL 

[lIKTlirATHIl TO liUDVAUll KU'IjIXIi AT THIO TIMIC OP THE 
■■pOliT ARTHTH INf'IIIUNT"] 

Ye Rrilera of our land, who hold 

In leash onr uselesH battle-line, 
Beneath whose hand we now behold 

.\n Kmpire's snre and swift decline ; 
I'urzou, one thing we ask thee .vet : 
Let ns torjjet, let ns forget ! 

The pride that was our birthright dies. 
Our captains and their ships depart 

\t word of (,'zar; official lies 

Teach us a new and humble heart ; 

Kalisbury ! whilst thou shalt rule us yet, 

I^et us forget, let us forget ! 

Far-called, our navies melt away 

From risk of I'rench and Russian ire, 

.\nd all our pomp of yesterday 

Is dead — with men of Dizzy's fire; 

Hicks-Heach, th,y boasting spare ns, yet 

Let us forget, let us forget ! 

If, mad at loss of power, we think 

That England once was held in awe, 

And curse the " policies " that shrink 
From lesser breeds without the Law, 

Talk to us softly, Balfour, yet 

Let US forget, let us forget ! 

Let us forget that once our race 

AY as stout of heart and strong of word. 

Now let us take our menial place. 
Doffing the idle, boastful sword. 

Empire on which the sun doth set. 

Let us forget, let us forget ! 



TIIK IXCUMBEXT < )F PEARL GROTTO 

[a TALIO of I'KKTXO] 

" Hii'shnrifi: lovin' of all thiiifiH that havp life, love me 
tdij.' »ni(l O'Hara to my friend, tlic Incumbent. ''I T^'ilUay nil 
ray winniiigB on the altar if ,yini l>ring him to me, alive or 
(lead ; for the Ki'^Hwhopper !.>< a burden and that infernal noi.-^e 
is eating into my noid." 

Chien Sljan, the prieHt. said nothing (he i.i not talkative 
wlien the jiangs of a losing game are on him) but he stopped in 
the middle of a new diagram and fetched a long thin pole from 
liehind the (ioddess of .Mercy. Then he called to little V.'ang 
Erh, who was trainin.g his ericketw by the gate, to bring him 
the bird-lime — it was in the foreign jam-tin over the store-bed. 
Jim and I watched his operations with one eye. keeping the 
other on the l)eani. wlience a sinful cicada was pouring out a 
torrent of alnise. He had lieen at it for hours, without turning 
;i hair, defying a rival in the eaves of the coolie's quarters, and 
his voice was rapidly getting on our ]3erves. .Uter every dis- 
charge, he would r(]ll his beady eyes at us and chortle softly to 
himself of love and war; but (Ihieu Shan made a wily flank 
movement, touched hiw wings with the end of the stick and 
knocked him off into the tub wliere the lotus-flowers ai'e. 
O'Hara fislied him out and examined his anatomy. 

■■'I'hi'res a power of noise to the scjuare inch of this 
insect now, isnt there ? Keniinds me of old Kourke at Trinity ;— 
you remember. I'hil, the way the little man could use his tongue'.' 
.Vnd 1 should say we got just .is much good out of him as we 
getout of this Hiieeinu'U. Still, little Kourke got a living bj- it, 
so he's forgivi'n; — but as for this devil, there's no more excuse 
f(a' his singing than there is for the peciple who get up and 
howd at us when were trying to digest. I think I can pour 
out a good deal of active critici.sm on the jiresent case." 

" It occurs to me that some bug-man has shown it to be 
their method of making love.' I remarked for the defence, 
'and the females are said to enjoy it immensely. If it is a case 
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of eccentric behaviour under influence of the tender paHHion, it 
would be unseemly in 30U, Jim, to jiass judgment.' 

At this juncture, \A'ang Erh, acolyte and messenKer-in- 
ordinary. came up to us, with a tierce longing for the cicada in 
his eye. He could i;et three cash for it from the barber by the 
ford, whose brother sells them at the bird-shop just outside 
the t'hang I gate — it would be better than killing it. 

"Take him. imp, and begone! " said O'llara. "but if I 
hear the voice of a grinder in your quarters, there will be no 
preliminary trial, lie off with him tu the ford now. and ask 
on the way back \\'hether there are any letters for me at the 
Legation temple." Wang Erh disappeared with a briskness 
that the Northerner displays only in his own interests. 

"Let's go out into the terrace,'' I suggested. ■■ We have 
all had enough of this game for one day and the suu is dro]i- 
ping behind the hill. Buddha means to be hospitable, but his 
quarters are stuffy and the flavour of these joss-sticks is not 
sweet. We will sit on the wall and smoke. 'J'here is a bit of a 
breeze and it is jolly to look at the city and think of our dear 
colleagues sweltering in the heat and dust^a pleasure, by the 
way. which I shall not enjoy very long." 

"Come on. Ho-sliuiiif' called U'Hara to the ]iiicst. 'I'he 
old man had shuffled off to re])lace the bird-lime and was now 
sitting pensively on the door-step. " fonie on 1 don't jilay to- 
morrow's games before to-day has left us. .See ! 1 lay on the 
altar all my winnings, -with a dollar as thanks-offering at 
Amida's feet. Have Ave not thrown for two hours and have I 
not won from the old fox who never was beaten before '.' Surely 
my glory is enough for me. Bring out the long pijie and sit 
with us on the wall and tell us of the days when you were 
young, before barbarians had disturbed the peace of the Middle 
Kingdom." 

So ('hien Shan came and sat with us on the Avail that 
fronts the Pearl tirotto, the Avail that looks doAvn on the 
terraced shrines of Ssu I'ing T'ai and far OA'er the plain, Avhere 
Peking lay choking in summer dust and evil odours. There 
we sat, two amateur idlers and one professional, forgetting in 
the cool of the eA'ening the heat that had been at noon. ]ielo«- 
U8, Wang Erh, the acolyte, Avas swinging along Avith his queue 
twisted round his head and the expostulations of the cicada 
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were growing faintni- and fainter. Viiv down in the courtyard 
of the bis temple, where the miHsionariea paHs the summer, we 
could see through the cheHtnut and pine treen the ardours of a 
tennis party, and the breeze brought us fragments of the ■ Mi- 
kado," after the manner of \'ernon, the new hegation student. 
It was towards the end of July, and in every temple ot the 
AVestern Hills the dignified little game of Kiiropean diplomacy 
was being plaj'ed. in jiiaces sacred to the dream_v cult of 
Buddha, with mutual gain and much friendliness. Across the 
broad plain, round which the Peiho flows, and beyond the old 
pagoda, the west gate of the city stood out in clouds of dust 
from a misty green background: ugly, distinct, and speaking 
to two of us on the wall of things unutterable — of things which 
he who rides by may see. as one sees the weeds on a jiond 
whose depths are hidden. Chieil Shan too could see the city 
walls, and to him they brought recollectioMs of nm.ny things 
that we can never know, even though we live auiong them 
and try to learn them. 

O'Hara sighed contenteilly as he offered the Incumlient 
a JIanila. Then he turned to me. "How long did you say 
you were out tor ? ", 

" Ten days.'' 1 replied, " and precious hard to get them, 
even with the medico to lie for me. That's the beauty of 
working for these natives: the hotter it gets, the livelier they 
become : — frii-a. the livelier they make it for us." 

" Well, old man, I'm sorry for you. I haven't been near 
the city for two months, but I can imagine it. Don't furgel 
there's always room for y(.)u here on Saturdays : it may 
possibly give you an object in life — though «iiy you ever t(jok 
service with the heathen is a mystery to me, " 

"Dollars," I said, "simply dollars, and a desire to see 
things that are'nt in the science i)rimers.' 

James O'llara, being one of il. I'.. .\l.'s experiments, 
could afford to be critical. The avei-iige pul)lic servant in the 
remote East does nol usually die of a surfeit of prosperity, but 
to be the rovjius \ilf of a ci\il service exjieriment means acting 
pa.y without end and letters after one's ua.me .lim always had 
a way of landing on his feet, even in Ihe (dd llotany F..iy days. 
For the time being he was helping certain Southern authorities 
to show breadth of mind and a large contempt tor ordinary 
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utility, and he at-hieveil this by a k'isun'ly aliNorbtion of iMan- 
dariii dialect. (Happily for the official business of a Crown 
Cohniy he has since been able to forg-et it) . ISesidBS this, and on 
his own account, he was '■ cultivating friendly relations with 
the natives.' which is a thing that very few of u.s know or care 
how to do. He took to the ( 'hinese from the first day he came 
among them, just as some griffins take to horses and others to 
tennis and gossip with the women. He was in sympathy with 
them instinctively, with them and their old pagan ways, their 
ieng-ahui and traditions, grasping without effort the lines 
of thought, the daily mysterious nothings that make every 
Chinaman the enigma he is. And that, by the way. is the 
i-eason why he never pretends to have fathomed the simplest 
child among them. 

The Incumbent had been smoking placedly while we 
talked, and now he jiut out the cigar, rubbing it softly on the 
stone. Then he wrapi)edup what was left of it in his sleeve doth 
and smiled at O'Hara, I lis usual admiration for my friend had 
not been diminished by the recent donation to the shrine. 

■■ Ha lao-yeh," he said (which was his wa,v of aililrcssing 
Jim) " I am old now, and in my time I have seen many kinds 
of men among niy own people. But I am glad that in my last 
days yi5ii two have been my friends, you whose words I love 
to remember in winter when I am alone. It is good to know 
things which one does not hear spoken of in the tea-house." 

■■ft has been a fair exchange.' said Jim; ■'you have 
taught us more than the teachers. " 

The old man went on. speaking slowly as he does when 
he has been thinking. 

'■ Within the four seas all are brethren ; it is a good 
saving. But most of tho.se who come to us from without the 
eighteen provinces w<iy it emptily ; even though they know the 
l<\:)ur j'>oi.)ks lj.y heart, they siieak to us as strangers who stay 
but iov a little time. But with you. my friends, it is not so. 
Were 1 not an old man, 1 should travel to see your great 
country, that Ireland which you say is tributary to the 
lOnglish. Tell me, why is that so '? Here, with us, the English- 
man is always beneath the Irish ; it is so in Chihli, it is so in 
Kwangtung, it is so, men say, in America. This is a hard 
niatter to understand." 
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"It \» because all the n'""' "i"'" I'^'f wlieii we eaine 
away" explained O'Hara. " But, fi-ieml, uo pi)litii_-s. (idverii- 
ment, iu our country, would uniell as sweet by any otlier name. 
Look,7/(;-.v/i;uj,;^', there is another hour before ves|ier.s; tell us of 
the time when (lur Moldiers were cam])ed in the Aiitinjj; i>laiu.' 

" No, Jim," said I. "it is my call for a story. To-day I 
want to hear, Hf)-.s7(,'i;/«-, how yim Ciinie to shave your head. 
You were'nt exactly a priest in some of the stories yon have 
told us. Tell us how yon f;ot religion." 

" It was the will of IJeaven," said the old man. " 1 will 
tell yon the story, such as it is, but yon will not tell it again: 
for [ am a Tientsin man and the otiiers (even Yti. the head 
priest who collects the rents) know nothing of me except that 
my uncle is chief of the Lamas in the Yellow Temple. It is 
better so. 

■ It is twenty years since 1 shaved my head and became 
a servant of Buddha, and 1 <lid it because I wanted jieace: I 
longed for a quiet place where I might ]'est and where men 
speak but little. That is a long while a.go ami my heart has 
forgotten to feel sm-row. but 1 am glad I cameliero: 1 have 
seen enough life. In the old days I ate flesli and knew that 
the five vegetables were forbidden; now 1 kno\\- that 1 live 
without taking life and that every day I s.-iy the same jirayers 
that other men are saying from Hehar to Siam. But these are 
but customs, even such as yon Christians make alao : they do 
not change a man's heart. I will tell yon what changed mine. 

" You have often heard how it haiipened that I came 
with my wife to live iu I'ekiug. It was just after the great 
war, and I had been married two years. Those were the days 
when the first Legations were being built and furnished, and 
my father was wise when he ojiened the carrier's business 
between Tientsin and the Hata gate ; it w;is a g(iod trade and 
we prospered, .\ly father lived at Tientsin, just be_yond the 
bridge of boats, and I looked after the business there iu the 
city; the beasts were well cared for at both places and there 
were no middle-men to eat our profits. You must nave seen my 
shop; it is just inside the gate where tlie camels rest. 1 liave 
heard that .\la, the .Mahoraedan tobacco-dealer, has it now. 

"I lived there tor eight years, thinking at first only 
whether the roads were good or bad, a;nd losing iu my work 
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the restles8iH's« that had K'''t>«ii from my wanderingH. But 
to all who ha^e to expiate the sins of a foniier life there comes 
trouble, sooner or later, and mine came to me in itw own time — 
not suddenly, but gradually as a man's load grows heavier 
when rain is falling. 

" You know, t;i-JPii, how it is with us. The water-carrier 
who has a son is happier than the great man who has none. 
.Ance.stors and posterity, the desire for these is in our blood 
before we are born — it has grown in us for ten thousand 
years, and we cannot change it." 

"We too worship our ancestors." I said "if they died 
rich and left their portraits paiuteil on canvas. .\ot otherwise." 

"1 know,' said the old man, ''that in these matters your 
ways are not as our ways. But you understand me. Well, it 
was after my third child was born and i saw that it A\'as a 
girl like the first two, that the weight began to grow heavy 
on my heart. I would rise in the morning and hear the camels 
chewing the cud in the yard, and be glad; and then 1' would 
remember that I had no son and all the joy of life would go 
from me. Tliis was when I had been married si.\ years, and 
every day the thought was with me that there would be no 
one to support my old age — no one to keep the si)irits from 
my grave or to burn incense before the tablets, .ind my wife 
too, who knew my thoughts, ate her food in bitterness. She 
was a good woman, the daughter of my father's friend, and 
there were never words between us; there was no need tor them , 
for she was a thrifty wife and knew the beauty of silence. 
After our third daughter was born she came to me and said 
that 1 should take a second wife— and by that you may know 
what manner of woman she was. But I would not. If 
Heaven would give me a son, I said, there was yet time; but 
1 would never sow the seeds of trouble in my own house. A 
man may pay too dearly for the cloak that hides him from 
destiny. 

"In those days, as I have told you, I was of the Con- 
fucianists. Nevertheless, as my wife begged me, I left the 
business for two months with a friend, and we made a 
pilgrimage to the Lama Miao, many days journey beyond the 
(ireat Wall. She satin the cart when the roads were good, 
and I walked by her side; and every day she prayed for a sou 
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and we gave alniH to the templen by the way. We had a 
letter and presents to the Chief Lama from my uncle, and my 
wifehad worked an embroidered cloth for the altar of Kiiaiiyin. 
In the fifth month we retnrned to the city, and in the folhiwinp,' 
spring my son was born and I could lof>k on my neighbours' 
children without bitternewH. 

''But there ! 1 do not like to think too much of the year 
that my son was in my hcinsc. 1 will finish tlie story and ^n 
to my prayers. 

"We had a iiu-tn'nj under our ronf. a girl that njy father 
had bought at the time of tlie great flood, when she was but 
four years old. He had given her to me when we came to 
Peking and she had been a good servant to us, Imt at times 
very passionate and strange in her speech, ^^■hen my son \\c\» 
born she wa,s about eighteen years of age. and that spring 
the small-pox had marked her and left her more uncertain of 
temper than before. JMy M-ite wanted tn get the sorcerers in 
to exiu'cise her evil s])irit, but I would not have them; and 1 
said to the girl that she must get rid of her devil at her own 
expense — for 1 did not believe in it then, 

"It happened that on the third day before the festival 
of the eighth moon I had to go to ,\bifon. on the river, to 
replace a mule that had broken down in one of the carts. 1 
started at dawn, as soon as the gate was ojiened, after Ijjddinj;- 
my wife see to the incoming carriers and take good care of the 
boy. ,\s I went out, he lay on the 7i%( /;,!,■. laughing, and his 
mother was dressing him. And all that day, when I thought 
of them and my house and my prosperity. I sang as 1 rode. I 
sang and 1 finished my imsiness si>eedily. and the next day I 
turned homewards with a light heart. 1 met no omen by the 
way, nothing to tell me that my house was desolate and that 
sorrow had overtaken me. 

"As I rode into the conrty.-ird at evening tliere was a 
crowd before my door and the lieadmaii of our (piarter was 
standing on the steps. \\'hen they siiw me tliey were silent 
and looked at me strangely, so that great fear ca-me upon me 
and I dared not ask any qtiestions. Then tliey njade way for 
me, whispering to each other, and 1 went into my house. On 
the k'nug. where I had seen her last, my \\-ife lay — dead, though 
her blood wa.s still warm in her veins. My daughters, the 
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three little useless ones, \^'ore in the house and some women 
were petting them, but my sou was not there. Then, as one 
in a dream, I asked the women how my wife had died; and 
they told me how that slie had taken opium at noon and 
killed herself. .Vnd by this 1 knew that my son must be dead 
also. 

"Of what happened that day I remember nothing more; 
the neighbours took the three girls away and left me in my 
empty house, with one of my carters to take care of me. .V 
friend came in and ti ild me that my son was dead and I knew 
it Avas true and said nothing. L did not even ask what they 
had done with the body. Then came the mourners and the 
funeral ; my younger brother came from Tientsin and saw to 
all that was necessary. .\.fter that I left my daughters and tlie 
business with him and went for a time to stay with my father. 
I did not know why 1 went, but I was dazed with sorrow and 
could not stay in the empty house. 

"■,\fter wards, when I began to think again, they told 
me of the manner of my son's death. It happened on the 
evening of the day on which [ left home that Hung, the 
servant-girl of whom 1 have told you, brol;e a porcelain bowl 
of value and my wife called her into the front room to reprove 
her for her carelessness. There was a neighbour pre.^ent at 
the time and the nn As"/)/, angry at losingface before a stranger, 
answered her mistress with quick words. To punish this 
insolence my wife had her locked in a small outhouse for the 
night and the evening rice was kei)t from her. She lay there 
till morning and the watchman said that she slept — if so, it 
was because she had planned her revenge quickly. 

"In the morning my wife, rising before daybreak, 
opened the door and bade the girl go about her work; and 
the slave kotow'd with a humble face and a devil in her heart. 
My wife saw that the boy was asleep ; so, telling the iiii-ln'.ii 
to dress the other little ones she went into the kitchen to 
prepare food— and while she was boiling rice, the Black Cart 
passed my door and bore a-way my son. 

"You know the Black Cart; you have waited for the 
gates to open before sunrise and seen it, waiting there also to 
carry out its load and bury it beyond the walls. The driver 
never looks at a child: he finds it on the doorstep, between the 
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niffht and the dawn, and puts it with tlii> othcrH—iint iiHkiiin 
its aK'p. niir wlietlier it be alive or dpiiil. T(i us wlio »it here 
among the trees it is horritjle even to thinl; of these tliiuKH, but 
you know that the.v are true And tlie iieople say truly that 
Peking has no river, as Hankow and Canton liavc and tlie 
useless ones cannot be fed. 

"The eart of tiie soutliei'n district finishes its round at 
the Jlata (late, arriving there as the snn touches the top of the 
tower, and the houses ]tj the nate are the last where it looks 
for the little lines. Hung, the iiii-1i^;ii. knew this. While my 
wife was busy with tlie food slie watched for the cart, and 
when she heard the driver calling to his mule in the alley be- 
yond the cross roads, she took my scjji. the prii]i of my house, 
and laid him on the doorstep. .\nd the driver took him up 
and carried him with the others to the pit beyond the city 
walls. The girl, having seen the cart jiass through the 
gateway, cj-ossed the street and talked with a servant who 
was sweeping the courtyard of the ■ (Jolden I'omegranate.' 
.\nd in a little wliile she heard my wife calling her from 
the door of the house, asking her what she had done with the 
boy. The slave ran to her mistress and lied with lies that 
were half the truth ; the child had awakened, she said, so that 
she had taken him in her arms and soothed him to sleep; and 
as she walked witli him in the courtyard, lier friend at the tea- 
house had cnlled to her; so, thinking no harm, she had put 
the boy on tlie threshold within the d(jor-way — he could not 
be gone from there, unless a neighbour had taken him away 
in jest. 

And Heaven ordained that the thought of the Black 
Cart did not come to my wife untd it was too late. She was 
a good woman, and such evil came not easily to her heart. 
So while my son was being cariird forth Avith the outcasts 
she went to her neighbours, more wrathful than afraid, and 
asked for the child. At last, when one of the women spoke 
jestingly of the ' Dark Harvestei'. ray wife remembered the evil 
spirit of the girl 1 1 ung and the truth came upon her as a hawk 
falleth upon the reed-Vjirds. Then .she ran swiftly ami hired 
the best of tlie carts that stood at the cross roads, and bade 
the man drive furiously, jiromising him twenty ounces of silver 
for her son's life. Hut, t,i-j?ii. it was no use; there was a crush 
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of camels at the <;atow and the road was blocked with much 
traltic: therefore, when they came to the place where the 
namelesH ones are laid, the cart was emptv and the diggers 
had covered the pit. Seeing the woman's sorrow they opened 
it again, and gave her the body of him wlio had laughed only 
two hours before ; and my wife took the little one and returned 
home, speaking softly and singing to hira. There were 
friends in the courtyard when she reached our house who 
asked about the boy and told her that Hung, the 7ui-ts';ii had 
fled. .\ly wife showed them the child on her bosom and said 
that all was well. Then she went with it into the inner room 
to be alone ; and there she swallowed the drug. .\t noon, when 
they found her. she was still alive, but two hours later she 
died." 

"That is the story, my friends. That is why I sliaved 
my head and came to live in the stillness of the tem])le where 
great sorrows cannot come. It is a long time ago. and 
now, as 1 git here and look towards the city, I can bear to 
think of tho.se days. 1 have not seen for twenty years the 
house near the gate, the house that once held ray wife and my 
son . ■ ■ 

The boom of the great bell at llsiang Chieh Ssu startled 
the stillness of the hill, calling the faithful to prayers and 
diplomacy to dinner. (!hien Slian ceased speaking and for a 
while we gazed in silence at the distant roofs of the l''orbidden 
City, flaming a bright yellow in the last of the sunset. Then 
the old man climbed down from the wall and disappeared into 
the darkness where he keeps his store of joss-sticks. We two 
sat on, while behind us, Sun, the one-eyed, was laying the 
table. 

■■ It is a strange people," said O'Hara, as the Hrst words 
of the Incumbent's prayer broke suddenly on our silence. But 
then, for the matter of that, so are we, I suppose we are mostly 
as (iod made us— not much better as a rule," 

Jim has his own way of treating the classics. 




INESTOAA- 
MINCEPIE* 

[alas IMIDI! SHI'MJ.KV] 

I ;\vine tVdiii (Ireiuns of thfc 

In the iii-Ht sad sleep of night, 
(_)h. the winds are bi-eathin<;' hiw 

And I'm feeling far frcim right. 
I arise fi-om ili-eaiiis of tliee. 

And a feeling nf niircst 
I las led me — who knows how ? 

Tci the family medicine chest. 



'I'lie gas shines dim and faint 

Where the rows of bottles gleam. 
.\iid I smell a sickly smell 

That is like to a chemist's dream ; 
Sad memciricH of mince 

Lie heavy on my heart 
Oh wliy, why did I dine 

On tliat nnwhfdesonie tai't '.' 



Oh jmt me in my bed, 

I die, 1 faint, i fad! 
And bathe with sweet cologne 

,My lip.s and eveliils pale. 
.\ly cheek is cold and white, alas, 

.\ly heart beats loud a.nd fast : 
-Now hear me swear it once again. 

That pie sliall be my last ! 



A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM 

It was the "ood Bhip " Empress," and she was steaming' 
lazily throuu'h the Inland Sea with her nose towards Shanghai. 
'IMffin had eonie and gone — crayfish, curry, ereampiift's and 
cheese were my choice, as they seemed good sea-diet — and most 
of onr one hundred and fifty passengers were allowing diges- 
tion to do its best. 1, tor one, had found a long chair and had 
taken the "Hunting' of tlie Snark" from the ship's library. 
There was something in the air that suggested CnrroU's poem 
as appropriate reading for the occasion ; our big ship, so curi- 
ously laden, making her way through the slumbering islandsof 
this summer sea; the motley collection of humanity, prostrated 
with tiffin, aronnd me, and over yonder the old-world shrines 
and quiet homes of .Ia])aneHe fisher-folk. Here, all the maddest 
fin-ilp-swcle results of our modernity, and there, not half-a- 
niile away, sleepy villages, dreaming undisturbed their quaint 
old-fashioned dreams. 

It was very peaceful and very pleasant, trradually. as I 
watched the square-sailed trawlers making for their little 
harbours. 1 felt that this must be the real world to which I 
rightly belonged, and that the "Empress " and her crew were 
but the shadow of a dream that would pass and leave me in 
])eai'e; a phantom ship, pursuing some phantom snark, of 
whose company I was unwittingly a member. I would leave 
it soon, land on the first island, and let them pursue their 
snarks without me, I'hey were mad. 

Just as I had come to this decision, the voice of the 
Bellman sounded, ranccnis as ever, in my ears, and he jingled 
his bell — five times, 1 think. The Beaver, who till then had 
been reading an American paper, dropped it at once, and com 
menced work on an old piece of lace which she took from a 
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bag. Beside her, on one chair (it n-as a long one) sat a pair of 
lovers, and fragments of tlieir whisiieved talk reached us at 
intervals — it was not so much abont the snark, as of a bride- 
cake, breakfast for seventy and a house <in the liubliling AVell 
Koad. The Beaver sighed, ^ 

■ ^^'llere.' she enquired, "is the liutclier ? "Now the 
Butcher was jjlaying cricket fnrtlier up tlie deck with the 
ilroker, the Banker and several of tlie crew. We could hear him 
shouting ti) the Banker (whose name \Niis David), and the 
Broker was quoting them the da.y's rates bet^^een each ball, 
evidentl.v lor ]a-actice. I told her th.it lie was busy, which 
greatlv re-assured her, amt she went on with her work, 

■ It's very annoying," she remarked after a jiaiise. 'but, 
you know, I have broken my air-cushion, < )iie can't make lace 
pro|ierly without one, 1 went to the skip]jer, at once, and 
asked him if Ihey kept them on board, and what do you think 
he said '!" 

l.gave it u)i. of course, \obody could guess what .i 
skipper will say. 'I'hey are always at sea 

' .\ir-ciishions, madam, air-<Mishiiiiis ',' Of course we keep 
them — noti ling else on board. "What's more, they're the best 
'orse air — that's what he said.' .\ ml again the 1 leaver sighed, 

.lust then the .\merican Syndicate man came by. with his 
teleseiqie under one arm and a (orean .Mini.ster under the other. 
The .Minister «'as jiiidfing his teeth with a hairpin and looked 
])iizzled. The Syndicate man had been telling him a conundrum 
— something about tittin and the waist of the ship — and His 
ExcellencT had asked liiin to put it into French. 1 rose and 
walked with them. The road was a jioor oneandbadly rolled, 
and I said so. 

■'I shall s]ieak to the Council about it,' said the 
Colonel, "How <lare they use the liest granile for drain 
|ii]ies'?" lie took an orange from his pocket and handed 
it to the Coreaii. 'It keei)s him quiet," he remarked 
confidentially, ■• and I haven't got a raihvay-sliare left. He's 
taken them all. But I'm going to get a new lot in Peking. 
We've settled everything except the sleeiiers. .May I [ait your 
name down Uiv a dozen'.'" 

lie did not wait for my answer, but began writing at 
once in bis notebook, humming softly to himself: — 
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" Yoli may threaten itn life with a railx^'ay-shnre. 
You may charm it with smiles iind soap." 

"Soft soap," he added, as an afterthought, "Moftsoaji 
and a smile every hour. Have one? " 

We were looking down on the steerage. There were 
dozens of jiassengers playing dominoes with the crew, and the 
Canadian .Missionary was playing a cornet, while the chief 
stoker sang. We could hear all the music and some of the 
words, which were : 

" It is this, it is this that oppresses my soul 
AVhen 1 think of my uncle's last words : 
And my heart is like nothing so much as a bowl 
Brimming over with quivering curds.'' 

■' That," said the Secretary of Legation, " is the fault 
of the Bellman. Cornets should be charged double fare ; also 
.Ministers. You,' he went on to the Corean (whose face was 
covered with orange), " are a Minister, aren't you ? " 

" Yes," he said, sadly, " (,'hosen .Minister. Half fare." 

The Tinwn correspondent entered the pun in his diary for 
future use. while the Lady whose children were all under twelve 
turned pale and made for the Coiupaaion. The t'canpanion 
was mending socks and offered no suggestions; so the Lady 
retired to the lee-scuppers and called for beef-tea. 

Again the Bellman rushed past and rang his Hell — six 
times — Hercely. The Purser, who had been playing on a .Man- 
dolin to the Teaman's daughter, dropped it, shimting: " .\I:iu 
the boats, woman the lioats, all babies for the shore I" and 
four Uilded Youths at the bar took up the chorus. 

It was the Broker who first saw the snark. It was 
coming, he said, at a splendid rate. 1 saw the brute, but too 
late, for it fastened on my chest, and s;it there heavily. It was 
evidently one of the feathered kind that bite, unless — horrible 
thought — it was a Boojiim. The very idea of such a thing- 
made me struggle violently. 

" If you will eat curry and crayfish," siii.l the Secretary 
of Legation, " you can't exjiect to slec]) well after it. Come 
along and make up a rubber. It doesn't look well to see a 
stout man on a cane-chair kicking at nothing." 
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I tdlil him I didn't want to Hlec]) if tliere werF Huarku 
alidut. and we wpiit tn (jiir riililicr. Hut. an Ave jilayed. tiir 
Vdiee (if the I'lruker eaiiie tii uh iin tlie lireeze. iirjiin); the Banker 
to run. and quaint little islaiidw, inyHlerioun and silent, paused 
by. one by one. The Colonel and the ( orean were .still talkinj;- 
close at hand, and the missionary's cornet sounded fitfully in 
the fo'castle ; and the Lawyer said I was ]ilaying abominably. 
Xo wonder. 




TO OLD A(JK 



[THK POET H THOUOHT ON LKAUXI.N'(J THAT HIS WIFK 
H \S (;OM0 TO A CLKAHANCK SALIC.] 

Ye hainiy dremiiM that I liave cireamt. fare- 
well ! 
Thou trellised eottane by the rivei-H brim, 
Soft-sheltered iu .some chestnut-shaded dell. 
Thou and th.v pleasant places haA-e jirown 

dim 
With tliis fell .stroke. Farewell ! henceforth 

I bOAV 

Humbl.T my head beneath the baud of Fate, 
The modest acivs and their gentle cow. 
The little paddock with its painted gate. 
The hedge where rabbits burrow, and the 

stream 
Where 1, in r.inc.v. lured bright -speckled 

trout. 
The fragrant orchard with its golden gleam 
Of ripening apples — all iire blotted out! 



NoAv mine henceforth a vision of old age. 

Penurious, unprofitable, drear ; 

[Sadly 1 scan the dark prophetic page 

Of my declining days, and yonder, clear, 

Stands the Avhite almshouse that awaiteth me, 

1 see niyse)^' beside its ugly door, 

Smoking the pipe of niggard charity, 

1 see my place amidst a dozen more 

Decrepit ^^'aifs that eat the parish fare 

.\rid wash it dow n with pints of parish ale. 

Bright hopes, farewell ! nought's left but grim despair — 

Amelia's at a Ladies' Clearance Sale. 




A HOME-MADE MADRIGAL 

The i)in't, as everyboily knuwH. is born, not made. I. 
bad the n-dod fortune to be born. inTHonally. ISut even the 
poet born shares with ordinary humanity the vidgar babibty 
to bad days, dayw on which his divine attlatus iH ejected by the 
world, the flesh and the devil. At times, be it said, the hush- 
ing of his melodious muse is lUie to the work of liis own hand. 
actiuf;- directly u)inn the unfathomalile dejitlis of digestion; at 
others he sits blamelessly silent, his scml ravaged and torn 
by the stress of domestic and social conditions which lie 
beyond his control. But the "stream of song that tiows from 
Helicon" is oftener dammed by the thoughtless attitude of 
tile ]ioet's family towards his mu.se tliau by his own wesilc- 
iiesses: unless, indeed, we include amongst those weaknesses, 
the fact of his having a family at all. 

I have had cause, during tlie last week, to realise these 
things more l<eenly than ever, for, on .Momlay. there entered 
into my system one of those pestilent microbes whose visits 
result in a cold in tlie heail 1 know of nothing so injurious 
to my soulfid temperament as this, so utterly fatal to my 
natural s\\-eetness and light I d<'fy any poet with a head 
that feels like s\iet-])udding ami the respirati(m of a grampus, 
to sit down, armed with b.-iudkcrchiefs and eucalyptus oil. and 
write as he should about stars and sky larks and ])retty 
spring-time maids. Of course, some |ioor devils, like .Vlfred 
.\usl in and myself, have .not to wtn-k to oriler, whether our 
hearts are full of joy or woe, at the bidding of unpoctic 
emi)loycrs: this is cuir misfortune, and the ])ublic suffers with 
us. ( \nstin. ]>oor fellow, has a chronic c.-itarrh, which makes 
his case the sadder.) 

I nursed my cold all .Monday, inhaling many kinds of 
no.xious Niipours under m,v wife's diT-ections 'Phey made me 
feel exiremely sick but appeared to agree with the cold- 
microbes who flourished exceedingl.v and bec.ime more .letivc. 
Towards evening I sent for a doctor. .My wife said it was 
only waste of tiuu' and luonev. for evcrvbodv knew that no 
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doctor could cure a cold in the head. We argued a little on 
the subject (I never argue with Celia when 1 am well), and I 
said that if modern science couldn't, deal with a simple thing 
like this it had better be givt'n every opportunity to learn ; 
there was always a chance that the study of my case might 
reveal the secret which had only defied the profession for six 
thousand years or so. .\nyway, it didn't seem to me any use 
for doctors to go on to meningitis or the bubonic plague, or 
any other modern disease until they had settled this old 
outstanding business ; so I would put up five taels on the 
off-chance and in the interests of humanity.. 

Well, Celia was quite right about the doctor and enjoyed 
that keen satisfaction which lies in being able to say : " I told 
you so." .\fter informing me that 1 had caught a severe cold 
— a fact of which I was already aware — my learned friend was 
good enough to admit that the science of medicine was not in 
a position to assist me in tlie matter ; and he was pleased 
to endorse my wife's method of treatment. So 1 went to bed, 
grumpy enough, with a hot bottle at my feet and a plaster on 
my chest. 

Next morning I got a chit from a person who thinks he 
edits a literary paper (to which 1 cuntribnte for my crimes and 
for bread), saying that he must have a madrigal within 
twenty-four hours ; something sentimental (i.e. twaddle) tn 
please his lady readers. 

Now, under ordinary circumstances, it is a matter of 
indifference to me (so long as I am sufficiently paid) whether I 
write a lullaby, a sonnet, or a funereal dirge. But to be asked 
to compose an idiotic madrigal about tomtits and a lady's 
eyebrows when one's whole system is full of cold-microbes is 
not the sort of thing to make one enamoured of the modern 
profession of letters. A madrigal, with catarrh accompani- 
ment, is not my ideal of congenial work. 

1 expressed myself to this effect at breakfast, but Celia 
was not so sympathetic as 1 should have liked ; her remarks, 
in fact, bore upon the futility of quarrelling with one's bread 
and butter and the precarious existence of a poet's family at 
the best of times. I allowed the subject to drop, for I saw 
clearly in its further discussion an unlimited prospect of those 
sordid details which harass the poet's soul, tio 1 retired to 
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my den, not out my rhyming dictionary, and, lighting a pipe, 
began the malting of the madrigal. 

Let me remark that, as a general rule, those .^ongs of 
mine in whieh the public justly delights are c(iiii]M)scd in the 
reading-room at the Club. (It is a comtortable spot and 
usually deserted). 1 do not think 1 had ever before been 
obliged to write any urgently-required copy in the bosom of 
my own family ; it would certainly never have occurred to me 
to attempt it of my own free will. And now that I Avas face 
to face with the stern necessity-, the horror of the situation 
became more ajiparent every minute. 

The rain was pelting against my window and there was 
a howling draught in the room; I think; tlierefore, that the 
lines with which the madrigal began reflect some credit upon 
my imaginative faculty : — 

"Softly, my love, the whispering breath of May 
Sings to the opening fiower, 
Uew-diamonds glisten on the hawthorn spray 

At this i)oiut. and just as my rheumatic mii.se was 
getting into her stride, the coolie came in with a dustpan and 
other implements, to ''tidy up." At the first Ijaug of his 
shovel on the grate the poor muse shuddered, and liy the time 
he had arranged the fire to his liking she had collapsed alto- 
gether. He was leisurely pr(.ieeeding, with an arrangement in 
feathers, tci re-arrange all the dust in the room, when I rose 
and. more in sorrow than in anger, kicked him doAvnstairs 
.\ few minutes afterwards Celia came up and said, amongst 
other things, that she couldn't manage tile house if 1 ill-treated 
the servants in this way. and that the coolie had gone to bed. 
I was doing my best to convince her that tlie composition of a 
madrigal requires an atmo.sphere of jieace and quiet when the 
arrival of the washerman created a diversion. She jiroceeded 
in the company of that destroyer of linen to "count the wash' 
in the i)assage just outside my door, whilst 1 sat mournfully 
within, mute, inglorious, and cursing editors as a class. In 
due time, when the washerman had deiiarted and silence, "like 
a poultice," so(jthed my soul, I seized my pen once more and 
invoked the injured muse. 
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Uefore she had time to answer, I heard on the stairs a 
sound I have eanse to Icnow only too well, a sonnd laden with 
every portent of evil ; 'twas the voice of the cook. With it, 
hnt fainter, was the voice of Celia. and, alas, both were 
rapidly approaching. I knew what wuh coming, lint flight 
was impo.ssilile ; so I sat still, groaning in the s|)irit. 1'hey 
came in. Celia had the market account in one hand and an 
inferior-looking cauliflower in the other. 1 was in for it, and 
so was the cook; but I, for one, did 7iot propose to succnnili 
withunt a struggle. 

"■ Dearest," said I, "this thing is worrying me ; I've only 
got three lines written and there are twenty-one more. I will 
read you these three and you may be able to help me with a 
fourth." (I read them, while I'elia stamped her toot.) 

" Dew-diamonds glisten on the hawthorn spray. That's 
rather a good line, Celia ! Hut I can't get on with it." 

■1 didn't come here to discuss hawthorn sprays," said 
my wife ; " I want you to look at this cauliflower and say it it 
is worth twenty cents ? Jt you let the cook go on squeezing us 
like this we shall end in the poorhouse, and you won't bother 
much about hawthorn sprays then. [ imagine. " 

-\fter ten minutes of most unpleasant discussion, I paci- 
fied Celia by cutting the cook half-a-dollar. 1 do this, to oblige 
her, very frequently, but as the tines are invariably overlooked 
in the cook's monthly settlement, he doesn't mind. So Celia. 
the cook and the cauliflower went their respective ways. 

J may as well come to the point by admitting that the 
madrigal was never written. After the cauliflower's exit there 
came a brief lull in our tempest ot domestic cares, but it was 
only the precursor of worse outbreaks. The piano-tuner came 
at eleven, and for half-an-honr inflicted his most ingenious 
form of torture upon my shattered nerves. While he was still 
at it Celia came in, and finding me sitting with my head in my 
hands, was glad that I had got through my work so soon 
(ha-ha!) as I could help her to measure some cloth for which 
the tailor was waiting. I measured that cloth, in silence. 
Then there came an unwashed imtive whose glad mission it 
was to repair bells, and tor several hours it was as if a 
thousand devils were being married on the premises. There 
was a breezy interval for tiffin, followed by the sympathetic 
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intrusion of a well-meaning; person -whom [ had no desire to 
fntertain. At <! p.m. I wrote to the editor that J wnw in a 
high fever and that he needn't wait for any madrigals. 

He filled up that page with an article which had been 
successfully kept out of his six last numbers, and the criticisms 
which followed were placed to ray credit. 1 don't mind that. 
What 1 object tn is (Vlia's astonishment at the residt of my 
dav's work. 





"" ' ' ' 

ox THE MERRY MALUO 

[A PARODY] 

A wot street and .1 going gee, 

A dog curt travelling fast, 

The moke is going recklessly, 

Each stride may lie liis last : 

Each stride may be his last, my hnvH — 

What was that squeal and thud V 

Away the pony flies, and leaves 

A beldame in the mud. 

Oh, for a Bobby, brave and str(iug|! 

1 heard a fair one cry. 

To clear the traffic-laden road 

(Jf rickshas sauntering by ; 

Of rickshas sauntering by, my lioys, 

And sailors tight and free, 

And barrow-coolies, all as deaf 

And blind as thev can be. 



There's danger in yon hawker's stall 

And trouble in yon crowd. 

The mafoo, clinging to his seat. 

Is shouting very loud ; 

lie's shouting very loud, my boys. 

The moke is going free, 

'Tis odds but that the ( 'rip])les' Home 

Our heritage will be. 



ARMS AND THE .MAX 

•• For East is East, and West is West, and never the twain 
sliall meet," sa.vs Kipling in the finest of modern ballades. 
Li Wing and 1 have just been getting an insight into tlie truth 
of this saying from its opposite sides. 

Li \\ ing is a ('antonese tea broiler and a friend of mine, 
lie was an old friend years ago — in the days when China tea 
meant business, and belorc the tarry compound of India had 
<lestroyed English pahites and digestions. I remember him as 
a hopeful yonng larn-pidgin in the old Yuen-fong tea room, 
w.-iy Ijaek in the seventies — and mighty smart he was even 
then at catching on to everything he saw or heard. But 
we've both learned a good deal since those days ; most of it 
by the sad process of exi)erience. 

But there — 1 don't want to think of those tea seasons 
or of old times. They're gone now and we'll never see them 
again. Those hurrying days when the alleyway into the city 
from the Bund was blocked witli coolies, and the steamers — 
British steamers — full at Vi a ton, lay crowded in the stream. 
.Now, well, most of us have droppeil tea, and dollars too for 
that matter ; all tlie buying up there is done now by the 
Russians, exce])t a cho]) or two (jf second-class stuff on com- 
mission. The old race of cluiazees is dead, and the bustling 
life of a Hankow tea season is dead too. No gay crowd comes 
down that evil-smelling alley from Yuen-fong's clnbwards 
after dinner ; the poor lieggars sleejiing along its walls lie 
undisturbed. The old Brigade is scattered. Well, so be it — 
tout ]i;is.si\ tont hih.sf, tout i-:issp! 1 suppose one ought to be 
thankful that tliere's any livelihood at all to be made out here: 
for tliere won't l)e mticli longer. 

But to come back to Li Wiiig. Lis friendship with me 
is an old liabit, of the sneaking undemonstrative kind that 
suits us l)oth ; and whenever he wants to know anything he 
drops in for a cliat in my den. in the old tea office full of empty 
muster tins and memories. He has been in frequently since the 
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war flisoussiiiR- events nnd hns become violently rRdical in a 
mild WHY ; so that to-dn,v, when 1 saw him walk in with that 
calm air of iiinoiiciniiip and snbdned jauntiness that distin- 
S'nishes yonr Cantonese, I thought he had come to ask when 
Unssia was soing to chip in. Knt he hadn't. 

Sitting down by my desk, he removed his goggles and 
looked leisurely around. 'J'rnde is slack and we can afford to 
be leisurely. His eye wandered observantly about the room, 
while we ])assed the usual salutations, and rested at last on 
a pair of shoes left yesterday, by Tung Hop, for my wife. \ 
curious exjiression flitted across his face, half sad. half amused ; 
but he said nothing. 

■ .\o," said I, ■not yet, Ah Wing. Half a dozen Ver- 
mouth or a length of shirtings — but we don't do boots yet." 
■ Boots no use, " he said, taking me seriously as usual, "straw 
hats plenty better. Straw hats or cigarettes, large chance." 

.Meanwhile he had been searching in the innermost 
recesses of his peach-coloured silk sleeves, and produced at last 
a foreign envelope which he handed to me in silence. It wiis 
addressed to himself and empty. 'I'here was nothing peculiar 
about it that I could see, beyond a red crest, rather larger 
than usual, which displayed an impossible animal armed with 
battle axe, ini.ssunt. and the legend per nvdun :iil nltioi-n. 1 
handed it back again. 

■■ Well, what's the matter with that ". " 

■ That ,\lr. Lobinsou send me yesterday, yoti see. Mr. 
Lobinson, Xan-siug teaman, you know go home last year get 
married. Before, he chits never have got this chop ; just now 
catchee. how fashion? 1 have see plenty foreigner writing 
paper use this kind thing before and never understand it. you 
see. So I come to you, ask you please explain." I^i's English 
is a little above pidgin when he talks slowly, but it lapses 
when he has much to s.-iy or is too interested to weigh his 
words. 

Whew ! Kobinsons fabulous monster had awakened a 
thirst tor knowledge difHcult to satisfy. It was a big order. 
There sat Li, rejiresenting in body and mind untf)ld centuries 
of Orientalism, asking me the meaning and object of Western 
heraldry ; as well try and teach a cat to bark. .Nevertheless, I 
knew from experience that if I said it would he unintelligible to 
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him, he wouUl infer that I rtirl nut underHtand it myself. So i 
began by givinn' him the origin iif crcHts. KinK Arthiir's knightu 
—in modified English ; the i-hivalry of the Middle Ages, and 
onr long \v;irs with France. From that i wandered, unaccom- 
panied liy Li. to thi' ('ollege of Heralds and order <jf J'otirsui- 
\'ants. .\nd, finally, I tried to exjilain how it is that in these 
modern times, althongh hand-to-hand combats are out of date, 
armour useless and promisenons manslaughter unfashional)le, 
the peaceful modern merchant-man likes to keep on his note 
paper and spoon,s the coat-of-arnis of some real or imaginary 
cut-throat of by-g(]ue days 

Then, taking l!(il)iuson's armorial bearings as my text, 1 
explained to him how, probably, in the stirring days of the 
crusades (Uie Sieur de Uobin had slain with his battle-axe a 
.Saraceu on whose plumed crest was the tierce animal aforesaid ; 
how, probalily. de Uobin had been knighted on the tented field 
for his prowi'ss and had liorne his victim's trophy on his shield 
henceforward : and how all the Robinsons had used it peace- 
fully ever since. 

This last idea of sjioiling the dead seemed to plea.se .\li 
Wing. (I think it was the only one he understood). But his 
look was perplexed and full of questions. 

■'.lust now what side Clusade '.'" he asked, "."^uijpose 
any foreign man want clest. must go Clusade ?" 

I cxjilained tliat the la,st crests obtained in this way were 
several hundred yi'ars (ilil. .-indthat those who now use them 
glory in tlieir possession as ])roving ancient lineage. 

"Suppose lOnglishman tight .l.aiiau man, no get clest ?" 

|ji was surprised to hear that he did not-j-that his usual 
reward in modern warfare is a silver coin to wear on his coat 
and a sure prospect of the almshouse in old age. Btit at last 
the idea of the ancientry of heraldry began to dawn on him. 

' .\li. 1 see. he s;iid. "no belong chop ; alio same pay 
face-pidgin. .\ny man havi' got clest. he family long time be- 
fore do large mandarin '.' .\ot common man. All very old 
family, eh ?" 

Li ■\\-a.s going too fast, and I had to stop him. " .\'o, not 
all old families," I said, "nor all old ca'ests,' and I pointed out 
that many modiTU coats of arms had been recognised by the 
t'ollege of Heralds by virtue of beer well brewed, successful 
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usury, or money well placed in high quarterH. Lastly, and not 
without niisgivino's, I t-onfessed that over and above tlie family 
escutcheons recognised by Fairbairn and Debrett there were, 
alas, in circulation many bogus and ridicnlous inventions ; 
mushroom growths, innocent of lioyal letters i)atent or of char- 
ter, the result of unholy social striving pandered to by the evil 
arts of heraldic stationers. 

" Made in (iermany,' suggested Li at a venture. 
'■ Worse," said L "made in sin and invented in ignorance." 
"But," he asked, and his brow was creased liy the 
expense of thought, "how long time must use clest before he 
belong all proper ? " 

"It is never genuine," 1 replied, "unless recorded by the 
College of Heralds.' 

"You know what clest true, wliat piece no true '.'" 
" Heaven forbid 1 These things concern none but the user, 
and the public leaves every man to his own conscience in the 
matter. 'Women have none." 

"'I'hen suppose an.vone no savey. new clest all same old 
one. Imitation trade-mark alio same true?" " I'ractically," I 
admitted: "but. as I said just now. there's always a man's 
conscience — and the College of Heralds." 

LI didn't understand either term; and liis exjiressicm 
said so. But I couldn't explain them. We had reached 
bed-rock, the indefinable. 

" Look here, Li Wing," said L "don't you worry about 
crests. They are only a relic of barbarism and about as much 
use as old postage stamps. Those who own the oldest and 
proudest are generally half-witted or quite depraved, and the 
humblest new ones belong to brave women and rich men ; \\-ise 
nations, like France and .\merica. don't recognise them— at 
least not in theory. It's all play-pidgin, my friend, just toys 
for people to play with who can't find amusement in 
other ways. But if you like one, I'll get you one at 151 
Fah's." 

" No, thank you, I don't want it, you see," he said. " our 
hong have got very good chop.' But the peri)lexity on his 
face had deepened. He was beginning U< realise that there 
were things in his neighbourhood of which his philosophy had 
not dreamed. 
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ARMH AM) THE MAN 



He rose slowly to >>;<>. pondering. Then " have .vou j;f)t 
cleHtV " lie inquiretl, irrelevantly enou^'h. 

1 admitted the impeaehment. with a flnHh of jnstiliable 
])ride in the noble eseutcheim of the I'orMons. and of the many 
honoured bearers of that name who lived and died before it 
dealt in tea . 

•'I'leaHe show to me." 

I produced an old f-Y /;/j/7,s from my desk, showin}>' the 
full coat of arms, supporters and all. The three boars, jiroper. 
g-ules on field ardent ; liend or and chevrons over the legend 
" I'uiicn Vi'}h:i. ' — would they convey iiny voice from a glorious 
past to Li \\inj^? \\'ould he see tliem as I did, borne on vizored 
crest and burnished shield through foray and press of mailed 
knights ? 

lie was looking at it still, the supporters (iJoi->rs) evi- 
dently i)uzzling him. At last he handed it to me again. 

*■ You family have sell pig before, or belong that black 
man do pig-pidgin for you ?" 

That was all he had gathered from an hour s discour.sp 
on the arms and heraldry of lOurope. Kipling is right. 





A BALLADE OF SI'RLXG 

[A I. 'orientals] 

Now comes the merry Hprin)j;-time when the air 
[s Hcented with the Ijreath of buddinn- flowerH. 
O'er all the world in freshly leafed bowerH 
Blithe Corydon doth \\-oo his I'hyllis fair. 

The throstle's mellow throat 

Now iii|>eH a n'fesome note ; 
Sweet sounds the coo of cushat in the pine. 

Soft heralding the May. 

A\'hen all the world is i;ay 
((ji't foi irw, hoy. that chi>l(-i;i-bi'll of iiiiiif. 
Find the blue s/ihi-.-^. mid bid the ivHsheriii:iii 
( 'lean my old whiten mid fl;uuieliy, if he 1:1111) . 



\ovv from her wintry sleep wakes Mother Earth. 
And decks herself anew with robe of jj,Teen, 
While all the thousand voices that have been 
Silent so U)ng-, rouse Echo with their mirth. 

The young man and the d(jve 

Turn now to thoughts of love : 
Fair Amaryllis walks in shady nooks — 

Sweet blossoms everywhere 

Breathe gladness in the air. 
(Ptit u]i tlie /Jiinkulj. vm-Iet, on its hookn. 
Bring' out moxiiuito-nctn mid ninkc f^oiid ntor(^ 
Of Keating and viirliolii-. an befoiv) . 
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A HALLAUE l)f Sl'HIMi 



Now tile soft ZepliYiH. Ijorn in muiiiiv isles. 
Startle the wood nym|ih in her leafy lair. 
Or kiss the tresses of .\eaera s hair. 
I'ntil she whisper.s in her slee|i ;in(l Hiuiles — 

.\11 gladsome days are these 

l<'or faun and Naiades — 
Seaward the sunlight daneeth on the waves. 

•loy. joy to everything 

'J'hou bearest with thee. s|)rin^ ' 
{Soon, v.-irlft. sluill I sfiiil tlwi' through t Iih gi;i \f.< 
To lure llie srissoi-grindiT fi-oiil his tirr 
And bring f/;e ninngkd c.'/it-.i.'.f l}iu-k to nif). 




A YULE TIDE FEAST 

There had been a hunt titlln and agood deal of the wine 
whieh we drink here under the name of port ; aft«r that I had 
ridden wildly aeronH country, an it seemed to me, for neveral 
hours, until 1 eventually found niywelf rubbiiij; my head in a 
diteh. Then, having cauftht the ]ioiiy (badly lamed). 1 had 
walked some six miles before I found a man to lead him home 
and another to pull me there in a ricksha. Therefore, at seven 
o'clock I was not feeling at all keen on going to .Melbin's Xmas 
dinner. I was tired; I had just got into a state of dreamy 
comfort by my own fireside, with a pipe and a glass of some- 
thing or other : so that when the boy came in with my clothes 
and said it was time to dress. I confess tcj having made use of 
remarks which did not sound like 'goodwill towards men." 
However, there was nothing for it : so. struggling into my 
togs and casting one lingering farewell glance at my warm 
room and bed, 1 went out (to enjoy myself. Iia ha !) into the 
raw night air. 

My recollections of getting to .Melbin's are indistinct; 
I was undoubtedly tired, and 1 think I must have slept in the 
ricksha on the way. At all event.s I found myself yawning as 
I made my way upstairs to the drawing-room. They are 
very merry, 1 reflected, as I paused to adjust a rosebud in 
my button hole; judging by the noise, very merry imleed. And 
1 walked in. 

■■.Merry Xmas. merry Xmas.' shouted Melbin, rushing 
at me in the cheeriest way. He had a sherry decanter in one 
hand and a plate of sardines in the other. " Many of them, " 
he went on, looking at the sardines. 

"Thanks ; only one for me," said 1. and took it with 
the sugar-tong.s. .Melbin went off into a corner with the 
rest and shared them with two men in riding breeches and 
pink coats. 

I was looking for my hostess, to wish her the com (di- 
ments of the season, when she bobbed up suddenly (from 
behind a cabinet which was covered with puddings) and came 
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qiiicklj' towards nie. Slip was wearing an apron, cut bottle- 
Hhappd, and had a large bunch of miHtletoe in her hair. 

'' A merry Xmas," she said ; and the mistletoe waved 
tlireateningly in my direction. 

" Afadam," I replied, "1 am too old for that Id ml of 
merriment. Besides which, there are others ; " and 1 looked 
uRjaningly towards .Melbin, who had finished the sherry and 
was balancing the decanter on his mise. 

"iSir, you mistake me," and she held out a hand, all 
covered with flour, for me to shake. "That, Mr. Spiffing, is 
the flour of a blameless life. 1 have been making those pud- 
dings"— she pointed to the cabinet — ''as a little surprise. They 
are caliinet puddings.'' 

Melbin interrupteil her. 'Spittins,' hesaid, ''will you 

take in Miss S(iuills ? Third place to the right, behind the 

sideboard — next the ham." Then, in a deeji aside, "From 

Australia, a little pnssf^i'. but you'll excuse that, won't you ? " 

"The ham ? " said I. 

" No, the lady ; she's writing a book. We're all going to 
be in it, so rlo be careful.' 

"Introduce me," said I. He did ; and the lady made a 
note of my name on her shirt front. 

Tlien we went in to dinner. The first course was 
walnuts and crackers, with ]iort ; and a pleasantold gentleman 
opposite got up to propose " The Old Folks at Home." 

.Melbin rapped loudly on his wife's head with a spoon. 
" .\ toast, ■' he cried, " a toast from the best-bred.'' Then he 
began jiassing bottles at a terrific pace, shouting " port, there, 
hanl-a-|)ort ; the glass is steady, sir, and a fine night."' 

'■\\'ho is tlie old gentleman?" enquired .Miss Squills, 
iilicuing a cracker with her teeth. 

"That, madam," said I. "is the (Eldest Resident. He 
came (Uit here when the streets were very narrow and has 
never quite got over it. He was at the battle of .Muddy P'lat — 
and has been a little muddy and very flat ever since ; he 
remembers the opening of the port, with feelings too deep for 
words. Hush, he is l)eginning his siieech." (Miss Squills began 
writing on the tablecloth). 

•■Tlie Old Folks at Home,'' began the Oldest Resident, 
with a s(jb in his v(jice, " Uod bless 'em 1— aud the young ones 
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too," he went on (looking at the Porringer children) ; "all at 
home. And best place for 'em. Wish 1 was there myself ; " 
and the Oldest Itesident sat down. Everybody cheered. 

'■ To be able to make a neat after-dinner speech," said I, 
" is a thing very rare in Shanghai. Quite a gift, isn't it ?" 

"Quite," assented my neighbour. " But that wasn't an 
after-dinner speech, so it don't count 'i I'm quite hungry still." 
Just then they brought in the turkey. 

"Do you know," said Womble, who sat next to her on 
the other side, " why that bird is like the Oldest Itesident?" 
He didn't wait for an answer, but went on, ■ Because he's 
stuffed with chestnuts." Womble was evidently a wag. 




Miss Squills turned to me. "After what has occurred to 
the Armenians,'' she said, " I think any jests about Turkey are 
in bad taste, even Turkey in .\8ia. Let us change the conversa- 
tion. Tell me, who is the pretty girl over there ? " 

" The one wearing the rather tired expression ? " 

" No, the one with the pink gown, I mean ; next the man 
in riding clothes. And oh, what are they eating ? Why don't 
you get me some ?" 

The riding man had found a plum cake and some peanuts 
and was making sandwiches with them, but he refused to 
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.share. " 111 tliiH crowd," he exjilaiiicd. '' irp take the cake ; tell 
her (meaiiiiif;- MiwH Squills) its wei^lit f(ir a^t'. and keej) (in 
waitiui;-." 

"Just like the l(ai-c Club," reniarkecl Miss Scjnills (which 
sliijws how little she knew). " \\'ho are tliey ? " 

" Sport :nid (iossiii." said I. " He's Sptn-t ; .she's liossip. 
•1?15 a year. But let's talk .■ilimit something else. Were yon in 
cdiurch til is inorninK '! " 

"Yes.' she ninrninred. 'I low sweet, when far from 
home, to hear the herald angels siiif;-. isn't it '.' " 

" Xorth-China I lerjild aii.nels." said Wcnnlile. (Bnt she 
lieeiled him not). 

''It carried me liark to the old country," she went on 
bnt ana.in the wa^ rushed in :— 

"Clieaii freig'ht,' he said, "but hcjw did ycra f;-et back in 
time for dinner '.'" 

"This isn't dinner," she replied, "I've had nothing to 
eat." And W'omble. with a };T(jaii, admitted the reproach. 

"1 wonld haA-e };i)ni'. " said the Oldest Uesident. " but I 
can't stand those licUs. They make my tcetli .ache. I pay for 
a pew but I can't use it while they riuft- those thin><s." "Hard 
times, hard chimes," he nnirinnred ; "llic trustees say they 
g'ot em to match the choir. I've ajipcalcd in vain.' 

".Vlijieal against ajjeal," s.iid the wag. "Levelbetting." 
Just then they lironght in the imdding. 'I'he hostess said she 
had made it laa-sclf. with the liel|i of the Sanitary Board. 
Melbin went to the cupboard for brandy and soon had it in a 
blaze. The flames spread rajiidly. ami, just as ,\liss Squills 
began to write on my ccdiar. I heard the tire-bell ring, 

".\Iih-ho-looiigs," I sliouted, "say the word and down 
comes your house," U'e were the first to unreel and (mly three 
houses were burned. My boy s.ays 1 had not taken off my 
clothes; but 1 remember getting home early in the morning 
with a mixed attire of riding coat ami fireman's boots, I 
haven't seen .Melbin since ; but the funny part of it is that 
there is nothing in the jiaiiers about a fire at his house. 



THK DISPASSIONATE LOVKK 

[uEt'OMMIOMlKI] AK A KUITAHLIO A rTEli-DINXEH S(lN(l] 



It is not mine tii sign the charniH and firic^' 
\Miich, I believe. Inrk in my lady's face, 
To write no madrigals to me is given 
Wherein her eyes ontshine the stars in heaven 
[She loves not jesting : it were ont of plaee 
If 1 wrote sonnets to her pretty face] 



Not mine in flowing mcloilies to tell 

The charms (now ripening) that 1 know so well : 

Not mine to serenade ; not mine to keep 

The lover's vigil o'er his lady s sleep 

['{'here is no time in melody to tell 

,My laily s charms and walk the kill as well] 



But mine it is to follow in her train 
The social ronnd (her pleasure and my pain), 
To earn, as best 1 can, our daily bread. 
To buy new bonnets for her dainty head, 
To make ends meet, a never-ending bane, 
And soothe the irate shroff that raiseth Cain. 



BY THI'] WATERS OF BARYI^OX 

rt had been a beastly day, and now it ■was followed by 
a still beastlier nif;lit. From where we lay on our lonp; cane 
chairs in tlic niess-ioom verandah, llartland and I had been 
listening tor an hour or more to a dreary drip, drip of rain on 
the jJTeasy street below and breathing the unholy nig-ht air of 
the native city, a comiiound whose chief ingredients are staJe 
fish, deca.ved vegetation and over crowded humanity. In the 
sticky dampness that pervaded everything, cigarettes were 
too rank and cigars too flabby for any virtue to proceed from 
thcni ; so we simply sat there, in the dark, while rasping 
crickets and a yelping pariah attended to the wakefulness 
of our nerves. 

Itehind us, from the neighbouring water streets and from 
the swarming bee-hives of Canton beyond, sounded the never- 
ending monotonous hum of native life — that voice which is 
never stilled, night or day, along the banks of the IVarl river. 
In front, across the house-to]is, lay a glimmer of water and 
the lights of a steamer at anclnn-. but the rain had stopped the 
usual brislc water-traffic, and scarcely a lantern moved on the 
Honam side, lielow us. three or four beggars, crouched under 
a. mat-shed, were gambling by the light of a flickering wick, 
and the watchman's tattoo sounded like a death-rattle in the 
gloom. 

Hartland turned restlessly in his chair. I'oor fellow, he 
had had the blues all day, and small blame to him. He was 
just out from home furlough and there had been a love affair, 
gone wrong, as everything seemed to go with him in those 
cinys. I broke the silence by suggesting the only thing that 
occurred to me, a whiskey and soda. 

'■ What's the use," he groaned. " Vou can't drown this 
sort of thing with all the whiskey on earth. I'm going to cut 
it." 

"We'd all like to do that," I .said, " if the ways and 
means \\ere in sight. As things are, we've got to grin and 
bear it ; there's always the hope of a transfer." 
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" Yes, from Hell to Sheol. and back asain. fireat Hea- 
vens, man, if ,toii had told me ten years nRo that I was coming 
to this, I'd have forestalled Providence with a cnp of oblivion. 
One diw of this life takes all the terror ontof theeternaldamna- 
tion creed. " 

"You've K<'t nerves, old nuni ; brace up I This cursed 
■weather can't lust, and you'll be all right when the wind 
changes." 

"Hull ! It's a living sepulchre! Mnaning doves, 
dyspepsia and decay by diiy- [lurgatory and a thousand devils 
by night. You saw that corjise just outside ray office to-day '.' 
.\'ot a pi-etty sight, is he'.' ^^■ell, man. believe me or not, I'd 
change places with him willingly. I've had enough of it.' 

This was getting serious, and I made up my mind to see 
the chief and get pcjcu' .lini a run to .lajian. .Mean while, the 
demons must be exorcised. I hiuteil nt the .lapanese idea. 

No. old fellow, it won't ilo. I tell you I'm sick of the 
East." He gulped a. stiff peg and began to walk swiftly up 
and down. It reminded me of ;i jiolar bear lliiid once seen 
pacing his narrow I'age a( the Zoo. 

"It's no use trying to face il. ' he went on, " <.>ne 
wasn't inteiideil to live in this way. Live'.' It isn't living I 
Sometimes I lie awake at night listening to the accurseil noises 
of the city, and I feel that another day of it must drive me 
mad. Then [ shut my eyes and think of home — I see the lights 
of Oxford Street. I hear the whirl of the hansoms and the 
'busmen's cheery chorus; all the blessed sights and sounds 
that I've lost — and for what'.' For what, I say'.' Damn it, 
just look arcmnd you ',' Would any sane man inirchase 
our brilliant prosjiei'ts at such a price '.' Po live like a prisoner 
and die like a dog '' We're mad. I tell .vou.' 

.\ly leave was due in six months, his in five years; natur- 
ally we looked at things friun a difl'erent stand-point. If I had 
just come back, with five years of it ahead, 1 should probably 
have agreed with him in a milder way. But -I ini, poor chap, 
went in heavily for studying Chinese to kill time; I didn't, and 
here again I had the advantage of him as far as the chances of 
sanity were concerned. 

He stopped in his walk and looked towards the river. 
The steamer lights shone dimly through heavy mist, and the 
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clang of a bell came heavily oyer the water. Then he began 
again, speaking rajiidly as he walked, "Who's the fool who 
drivels about hearing tlie llnst a eallin','' he said. " Kipling, is 
it? Well, I winh he'd try a month of this sort of thing 1 Give 
me a billet ns Htoker on a hoinewnrd-bound ship, and the vnice 
of the EaHt may call any idiiit it likes. I'd sooner be a boot- 
black in ijondon than Minister I'leniiiotentiary in this (rod- 
forsaken country !" 

He came and stood by my chair. "Don't think I'm 
ji'iiing mad, old fellow. I'm not, though it may sound like it, 
I sliould liefar madder if this kind of existence satisfied me. 
lint it doesn't, and there's the end of it. I suppose there's still 
hedging and ditching to be done in English lanes if it conu's to 
the worst. " 

A mournful song, with tinkling of native guitars had 
jnst begun in a fish-shop over the way. It was the (■(iu]i tie 
fiT;iip. I suggested the Club and billiards. 

" No, old man, that's too slow. I don't want to talk. 
We'll play thn t;iu at !Sai l.oong's and make a night of it. Uet 
all your hard-earned dollars and come along." 

S(i we went, I spent a month's pay in the purchase of 
Jim's antidote, and it Avas cheap at the price. .\s dawn was 
breaking we came home through the evil smelling streets, step- 
ping over the beggars and dr)gH that lay on the slimy Hags, 
and .lim's soul, through sheer weariness, listened no more to 
the voices of the night. He went to bed and slept. 

Jiut the ^Vest was a eallin' him. .\ week later he got 
leave to go to Hongkong, and that was the last of Jim 
Hartland's acquaintance witli the East. He worked his 
passage home on a tramp, and 1 got a letter from him at 
home expressing sympathy with tlie hopelessness of my future. 
1 believe he is now a guard— and quite happy — on the .Midland 
Kaihvay. 

It is probably just as well for the good of civilisation 
that we don't all work hard at Chinese, and that our love- 
affairs occasionally prosper. But 1 have known other cases 
than Hartland's, and some of them ended much worse. 



THE PASSING OF SUMMRR 

AVhen in thp silent watches of the niglit 

Lyins awake upon the restless bed, 

I'hat has been witness of my summer plight, 

I hear the call of curlews overhead; 

When the great voice of the Siberian wind. 

After long silence, sinns from northern climes 

Of winter evenings, where, with close-drawn blind 

Men talk o'ver wine and weed, of byegone times 

And call life good — 

Ah then, with drowsy smile 
And well content, I turn again to sleep; 
The very cats that sport upon the tile, 
Unheeded and uncursed, their vigils keep. 
For with to-morrow end the .summer's woes 
And comfort comes, port wine, and decent i-hithes. 
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•M'HEZ T'^K^ARO" 

Tliin morniii};. while I was being shaved liy the cleft 
.InpfiiicHP ^Yho usually attends me. my coiiHcidusnesM — generally 
Intent dnring the nperntion — fixed itself on Bowles. He was 
ne.\t me on the line of the white-i'obed elect, so that, without 
beinfi,- offensive, i eonld observe him in the mirror. .Now 
Bowles, taken by himstlf. is not interesting This morning, 
however, he was absorliinn into liis system the A'hiv York 
I'filirH ,\en .s. and thus ennaf;ed he served to ilhistrate a pet 
theoiy of mine — to wit, that there e.xist in the atmosphere of a 
bai'ber s sh(]ii certain snlitle and evil influences whose effects 
.-n-e olivio\is but whose causes it wrvr dithcult to assign. 

If it were not so. wliy should I'.owles read and gloat 
over tlie I^nlii-i^ Xi'Wn'! l-'rom the full iiage front jiicturef 
which depicts a lady in striped stockings hanging out of a 
wiudo^v. to the famous pugilists and infamous literature of 
the back, he goes deliberately through it. .\nd when he puts 
it down, (Irittle takes it up; (irittle, who is a pillar of the 
church and cariies tlie ]i]ate rotmd soleiuuly (ui Sundays. 
.Neither of them would tmuli the thing with a pair of tongs 
anywhere else, they would not let it into their hcaises or belong 
lo any club which took it in. but here chez Figaro, it is tlu' 
correct thing, as natural to the place as lather and bay rum. 
Which conclusion brings us to another and a wider theory, viz. 
that all our moralities and conventions are matters of time, 
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mean to mm.v that the lack of moral tone at Fij;ai'o'n is peculiar 
to the toilet clnbs (blesseil word) of Sliansluii or tlie lOaHt— 
far from it. The observation holds good, 1 believe, universally. 
Certainly, I have never seen a barber's shoj), however humble 
and remote, in which the I'liliri' .Veir.s was not a prominent 
feature. It would appear to be the ont^^'ard sign of a barbar- 
ous freemasonry, if I may be allowed the humble jest. Where 
there exists a general supply there must nndoubtedly be n 
general demand; the atmosphere at the barbers is the same 
the W(.)rld over. 

If yuu doubt it, observe the average man as he comes 
in for his morning shave, lie 
leaves his respectability on the 
very door-step. See him take off 
his coat — with liow truculent 
an air he lia.nds it to the fawn- 
ing .isiatic. The nod which he 
gives yon has in it a snus 
I'liii'iiilu of rakishness ; his "good 
morning " is that of u man 
who, knowing he is .1 wild 
blade, is not ashamed, lie lolls 
into his easy chair with a devil- 
may-care swagger, and i)uts up 
his chin to the brush as might a 
satrap after some a.rabrosial feast. 
During the operation his attitude 
suggests an utter indifference to 
time and his fellow creatures: he 
basks in idleness and the maui- 
pnlation of his head as might 
have done Apollo of old. prepar- 
ing to go forth, with charms re- 
newed, to conquest. And when 
all is done, with what ii gay-dog 
air he plants his hat on his head, 
a trifle to one side. See him stand while his coat is being 
brushed, eyeing himself openly in the glass. And then- 
then— as he emerges again into the sober light of day, as he 
puts forth from his lungs the air of the barber's shop, limply he 
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drcips from the unreal heights. Again, until lie shall require 
another shave, he becomes a commoniilace and respectable 
citizen. The fall is a sharp one; from Seville, Figarcj's home, 
to .Seven Dials. 

As certain as the effect of the lethal chamber on a (log\ 
is that of the barber's atmosphere on a man ; and tlie tamer he 
is by education and habit, the more marked will be the working 
of its subtle and evil influence, (irandon, father of six. becnnies 
a voiw ill jiossp ns. with his cigar protruding from a halo of 
lather, he scans the week's record of crime — Mud to me, scan- 
ning him furtively, he loidcs as if he would give the whole six 
for a week of riot and orgy. lUit in this I mny be doing him 
an injustice. I hope so. 

The effects then are evident, obtrusive and not to be 
gainsaid; but who shall trace for ns their primary causes'.' 
To what distant origin of evil must we go back to lay them 
bare '? Analysis and introsiiection fail us, philosophical 
enquiry is in vain; they are beyond our ken, elusive. .\nd yet 
there must exist someAvhere a valid and traceable connection 
between the removal (if hirsute matter and the weakening of 
man's moral fibre. Is there not perhaps in the old stcjry of 
Samson's cropping by Delilah and its results, the dim jiresenti- 
ment of a universal truth '.' .\ssuredly there is : and a warning 
to boot with regard to any introductitm of the sex as barbers. 
AVhieh 'warning, by the way, is disregarded in .lapan. 

Even the conirai in slang of the day. adjuring Smith to 
" keep his hair on " expresses no doubt the general sense that 
with it he limes wiiniething of virtue — and the( )riental reverence 
for a beard surely conveys a tacit rebvike to those who daily 
ex[)ose themselves to the associations of the razor, rnccm- 
Hcidusly we reeogni.se the fact; in art — where all our holy men 
are bearded — and in our own lives through which all go 
regularly shaA'en. In this trifling with a secretly recognised 
evil, in this daily dalliance in an unholy spot, lies probably the 
secret of Figaro's siu cess : his shop marks a green oasis in the 
sandy monotony of our dreary respectalile lives. There 
liowles, before beginning the day's dull round, can be for a few 
brief moments a ruHling blade of his own imaginings : there, 
at least, (irandon can forget the six and dream bright scarlet 
dreams (as Oscar says) while his beard and his conscience fade 
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from liira toni'tlier. Dnlcc est deniiifve in Iih-o. x\i\)x.>* the poet ; 
Jekyll must at times revert to Hide — it is therefore ijerluipM 
well that Kifiaro provides U8 with n moment's respite from the 
f;rievou8 reality of our own respectable decorum. 




THl': (ilJFCK AND Till-: DEAD 

I Hti)()(l upon the lii-i(lf;i' whose airlies s|iaii 

The 'J'haiues at Westminster, and saw the throng 
Of the f^reat city's life, a tide that ran 

Mj-steiions, nnceasinjj,, dark and stroai;-. 
'J'ill. wearied of the tlidiinht-eonipelling sin'lit, 

I sonnht till' sileiiei- of fi shmiliering street. 
V.'liat is tliis life, I said, which, da.v and nig-ht 

With restless elilj and How dotli ever lieat 
Lpon the rocks of chance and destiny '.' 

\ few ycai's. hence, anil lo. it leaves behind 
No sijin henceforth to all eternity ! 

.\ud. mnsinK thus, there came into my mind 
■j'he memory of another bridf^e which stands 

Splendid, lint silent, liy an eastern stream, 
All idle stream, beside whose reed-girt sands 

Once stood .1 city, gone innv as a dream. 
Ages ago. from dawn till close of day. 

ICre London was. they hurried in Catliay. 



A DAY AT THE TRADITION OFFICE 

It was noon of a, sultry August day and the deserted 
precincts of Westminster lay steeped in unwonted sunshine. 
In St. Stephen's and Parliament Street were none of the usual 
signs of legislative activity wherein determined droves of 
transatlantic tourists delight to recognise the machinery of a 
great government. If the wlieels of Empire were revolving, 
no indication of the fact came to gladden weary Baedeckered 
schoolniarms from the other side. Robert, majestic even in 
perspiration, remained the only outward and visible sign of 
dominicm and power at the centre of civiliHation. Stuffy 
bus-loads of parsons and country cousins were converging on 
a remnants sale at the stores ; these looked, as they passed, 
on the slumberous majesty of their government's olficcs with 
the listless unspeculative e.ve of the taxi)ayer. 

I had business at the Tradition Office relating to unre- 
dressed injury suffered by a liritish subject in one of those 
remote corners of the globe where the breed loves to wander 
and stray. In the peaceful backwater of Dormey Street the 
tide of London life moved not at all ; to a stranger, its ilignitied 
calm would have suggested rather some jirehistoric shrine 
than the central point of a nation's activity. Bhie-grey 
pigeons were feeding peacefully in the solemn court, where a 
hansom-driver waited listlessly for his fare, exchanging drowsy 
commentaries on the art of government with a ])orter. resplen- 
dent in white gloves and buttons. .Nothing here to remind 
one of the storm and stress of the realities beyond, nothing to 
speak of lost legions of Britons overseas, unless you could find 
it in the mournful statues of»departed statesmen or tlie whirl 
of a little Parisian's skirt as she came familiarly down the 
broad stairs — and her appearance there struck the mind as 
inappropriate, bringing with it a vague sense of mystery 
and unreality. Of a person vifhose manly breast bore glittering- 
trophies of many a good compaign 1 enquired my ^YaJ, asking 
for the local habitation of the Hon. William Dryftwoode, to 
-whom the initiated had referred me. It is unnecessary to 
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describe particularly the place occupied by the Hon. WiUiam in 
the order of things created ; suffice it to say that in the House 
he is regarded as one of the permanent and sacred institutions 
of the country, without whose assistance the whole thing 
would probably go to pieces. 

My friend of the medals first looked at me doubtfully, 
then at his watch. The hour, he reproachfully observed, was 
but half-past twelve; the Hon. Mr. Dryftwoode seldom came 
to his office before two. Also, he was leaving town to-morrow. 
Would I wait? Having come some thousands of miles, I 
thought I would, and was accordingly shown through pillared 
corridors to a high-ceilinged waiting-room, where, probably 
to induce a proper spirit of humility, the enquiring Britisher is 
edified with French and German newspapers only. On my 
way to this quiet resting-place I was impressed by over- 
hearing one very beautiful young gentleman telling another in 
a languid voice that " Branborne had been stuffing them up as 
usual last night," a remark which appeared to afford them, 
both no little satisfaction. 

I spent an hour or more between the Figaro and the 
contemplation of a pair of pelicans making leisurely toilet on 
their little island kingdom in St. .lames's Park over the way. 
Surely, thought I, no more dignified, no more enviable profes- 
sion can there be than to sit looking out day by day on such a 
scene as this, a constant procession of the human comedy, set 
in the finest piece of decorative gardening in Europe ; small 
wonder if the sordid cares of statecraft, of diplomacy and 
policies fade, under such conditions, to their rightful insigni- 
ficance. And after all, if you can only relegate Whitaker and 
blue books to their proper place, and look at things in the 
right philosophic vein, what are all your international rela- 
tions more than the aimless buzzing of fussy insects ? This, I 
imagine, is the real attitude of the Tradition Office towards all 
questions except, perhaps, that of salaries and birthday 
honours, and its explanation lies, no doubt, in the view across 
St. James's Park. 

At about two o'clock a functionary, heavy with exposi- 
tion of beer-fed slumber, came to announce that he had taken 
my card in to Mr. Dryftwoode, who would be disengaged in 
a few minutes, H^ disappeared, and thereafter in tho^e spac- 
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ious halls deep silence brooded undisturbed for an hour. The 
park was almost deserted, the pelicans were dosing, and I had 
long since read all the selected scurrility of the French and 
Uerman press. At three o'clock it occurred to me that 
probably everyone had gone home, leaving me, forgotten 
and alone, in this melancholy place. The thought was suffi- 
cient ti) drive me out again into the echoing corridors, searching 
eagerly for a human being, Having found the beer-ted one. 
sleeping in a box evidently intended for that pur])ose. I sent 
him off once more to see whether the Hon. William had 
succumbed to the weight of empire. In a few moments he 
came back, mopping a troubled brow. " Mr. Dryttwoode will 
see you at once, sir." Then, in apologetic undertones, — "fact 
is, sir, we forgot all about you. It's a 'ot day, sir, isn't if.' " 

The Hon. William Dryftwc)(3de, postprandial slumbers 
suggested on his heavy eyelids, bade me welcome ; a stately 
gentleman in his early seventies. The sococ of his labours was 
a splendid example of British st)lidit.v and comfort — high 
windows, severe decoration, heavy raorocco-lined furniture, 
ponderous volumes, portfolios and despatch boxes — all wns in 
keeping with the high office of those elected and paid to keep 
watch and ward over the empire's destinies. .\nd this, 
thought I, is he whose name is a household word in all those 
lands and seven seas where the Britisher strives to uphcjld his 
birthright. From this, the fountain-head, the Most Honi5urable 
the Marquess of Climesdown derives his inspired utterances ; 
in this spot is framed and begotten that flabby invertebrate 
thing known as Britain's foreign policy, cursed by .\nglo- 
Saxons throughout the five continents. Instinctively I looked 
out on to the park. The pelicans Avere still dosing. 

Duly bidden, I unburdened my soul; the story of one 
Englishman, whose wrongs the empire had left unredressed, 
was told. The tale was a simple one and the Hon. 'William 
was sympathy itself. The first thing to be-done, it appeared, 
was to communicate with one of the officials of the Folonial 
Office. Would J call to-morrow, when he would be glad to 
give me a letter to the gentleman in question and discuss the 
matter further '? 

I gently deprecated the suggestion. "If equally con- 
venient,'' said I, " and since 1 understand that you are leaving 
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town to-morrow, I would prefer to take the letter to-day," 
Mr. Drvftwoode made a pencil note on his blotting pad — refer- 
ring- no doubt to indiHcreet porters — and accepted the position 
with well lireil courtewy. 

" By all means — you shall have it at once." Selecting two 
Hheets of |)uper and a quill pen, the arm-chair was drawn up 
carefully to the desk as if in preparation for a solemn and 
unwonted rite. The paper was of small " note " size, requiring 
frequent applicationn from a medifpval sand-castor, and pro- 
uresH. compared with that of ordinary epistolary effort, was 
slow. While the nhrill squeaking quill continued its laborious 
ta.sk I took mental notes of the scene, firmly convinced that in 
the .years to cume their recollection would afford full and 
satisfacti iry explanation of things otherwise inexplicable. The 
inventory is with me still — the neatly folded papers, bound 
with tliat 

'■ F(jul frail red tape which strangles ever 
The honest energetic fool's endeavour,'' 
blue paper ■squills " on the mantle-piece, backed by a neat row 
of invitiition cards; the diaries, schedules, maps and records, 
each in its a)iiMiiiUeil. unfrequented place. In the centre, huge, 
symliiilic, and of threatening mien, stood the waste-paper 
basket, receptacle of myriail hopes and fears. Only the historic 
pigeon-holes were \yantiiig; these doubtless stretch, in miles of 
catacomlis. beneath the building. 

.My train of thought was interrupted liy the ceasing of 
the (juill's lo)ig-dra\vn protest.^. 

■' Excuse me, " said .Mr. Dryftwoode, looking up " what 
dill you say is the name of our consul at Chindor ; [ have 
forgotten it for the moment." 

I ventnreil to remind him that the consuhite in question 
hail been abolished three years before. 

■' All, s(i it was. How very unfortunate.— The Treasury, 
of course." lie said '■ Treasury" as other men use terms of 
re|iniacli. 

Once more the quill's lament smote the silence; then 
suddenly it ceased and he rang a tinkling hand-bell. 

.\ young man came in, like .\gag, delicately, He had a 
pimply lace, eye-glasses, and that indescribable alien air notice- 
able in most of those who nowadays comiiete successfully for 
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our civil service exams. His name, it appeared, vs^as Werther, 
and he looked it. "I am writing,'' said the Hon. William, 
■' a letter for this gentleman, who has business at the Polonial 
Office. It refers, Werther, to that incident at Chindor; no 
doubt you remember ? I propose to address myself to Sir 
Francis Wobbell, who was originally interested in the case. 
Can you tell me whether he is in town at present ?" 

The confidential clerk scratched one leg with the other 
and looked curiously at his chief. "That was a year ago, sir," 
he said; "Sir Francis resigned in .\pril, and has since gone 
abroad. A letter to Sir Arthur Skuttell would probably be 
best." There was no sign on his face either of surprise or any 
other emotion. 

"Why, bless my soul, that is so — how stupid of me to 
forget ! Now that I come to think of it, he wrote to me from 
Norway a few weeks ago. Lovely spot he was in too ; knew 
it well myself in sixties." And the dear old gentleman 
stroked his contemplative brow in silence. The clerk softly 
withdrew. 

Apologising for the delay, a second letter was written, 
wherewith in due season I went forth. Of my subsequent 
journeyings and fortunes between the Tradition and the 
Polonial Offices, this is not the place to speak ; but between 
them there Was brought home to me light and knowledge as 
touching those things which underlie and explain the mysteries 
of our system of government. Now, when 1 hear — as one 
frequently does — abuse of a minister or consul in p/irtihiis 
inHdelium, there comes to me the memory of that .\ugust 
afternoon, the soft slumbering Tradition Office, with its old- 
world ideals and fixed habits of uselessness, and remembering 
the pelicans in their sunny Knglish garden, I join not in the 
chorus of cursing. What is the good of it '? 




( ' E Iv I A 

When lovely ( 'elia walks abroad 

vSpr.ing windu blow soft and light. 

Each bird trills forth his sweetest lay 

To greet so fair a sight ; 

The sun, ilisiicrsiiig every cloud. 

All ardent, from above, 

Sends forth his brightest rays to kiss 

The dimpled i-heek I love. 

Then (elia, coy as she is fair, 
Heneatli tlint searching gaze, 
\\'ith gentle art avoids the warmth 
Of great Ajiollo's rays ; 
With little deprecating sighs, 
,\nd most liewitching grace, 
Slic holds a ilaintv parasol 
■■ ^'I'o slmdc her lu-etty face. 

Alas, for me, in sorrier plight, 
Who gaze on Celia's eyes, 
,\(i ftrt can shield me from the light 
'I'liat in their beauty lies ; 
Nay. even should I gaze no more, 
And from tlieir brilliance tly. 
Nought else I know, where'er I go, 
"':'T^ltut their sweet memory. 




"AfAX . INVITKT) HIS NRIOHHOUR TO niNXF.R" 

ON THE GENTLE ART OF (HYING ItlWERf^ 

LaMt night I dined witli (irandon ; and as I made my 
way home on foot (for the stomach's sake) through silent 
streets,! found myself wishing, as Cassio of Venice wished long 
ago, that " courtesy would invent some other custom of 
entertainment.' And 1 went to bed in the spirit of melancholy, 
for I know that against the conventions of society common- 
sense wages war in vain. 

Not that, gastronomically speaking, there was any- 
thing amiss with Grandon's dinner. On the contrary, his 
''Uood Angelica had seen to the linked meats.' and the table 
groaned under a ma.sH of napery. tlciwers and silver — all the 
pretty fal-de-rale with which your modern housewife decks 
out the hospitable board. The cooking too was more than 
passable, and there lay in each eiitivfi, sauce and enirewets 
that element of the unexpected which one meets at times in 
the work of superior Chinese c/jefe— an element of pleasure 
tempered with unknown risks. Yes, it was certainly a better 
meal than I get at the Club ; and yet, in the very thick of it, 
while removing the ci-ust from a vol au vent aux truffps, I was 
heartily wishing myself back there. The certain prospect of 
what was to come hung heavy on my soul, and I could have 
sighed, with honest Pistol, " for any ale house in London." 

Ages ago, toward the dawn of days, the first instinct of 
primitive man, inherited by him from anthropoid apes, was to 
eat his food in a place apart, turning his back on his fellows. 
To this day the custom survives here and here, held only in 
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check by the tetters of our so-called civilisation Spencer traces 
itjn the rites of Polynesian tribes, Wallace found it respected 
among the .Malays, and I have noted it myself in the Scotch 
highlands. The instinct itself survives universally, latent in 
the breast of every man, and brought occasionally to the 
surface by atavism or the unwonted "clash of atoms." You 
see it as plainly (if you look for it) in the highest circles of 
society as at the corner table of the chop-house; but conven- 
tionally we ignore it. .\h for me, on occasions like Grandon's 
dinner, the voices of free untrammelled forbears whisper fiercely 
from out their glorious past and I would fain go out, slay my 
food on the wild plains and eat it alone under the stars. But 
there are few opp(3rtunities tor doing so ; the nearest thing to 
it is an up-country trip, and even there my boy watches me 
from soup to celery. 

When man, emerging from his primeval and happiest 
state, began to be gregarious, he first put clothing upon his 
person and then invited his neighbour to dine, in token of a 
foolish desire tor peace. From a study of the few records left 
by these ancients, it would appear that the inviter had usually 
something to gain by the invitation — either the party invited 
was the stronger or fiercer, or he could repay such unusual 
affability by desirable services In this respect we still adhere 
closely enough to the original ideas of hosi)itality. From the 
very first, however, there was something particularly solemn 
and significant in the admission of strangers to the rites of 
the table; the occasion was fraught with ceremony, and the 
subsequent relati(jn8 of host and guest entailed certain mutual 
obligations of friendship and goodwill. The life (and probably 
the reputation) of any man who dined with a patriarch was 
safe in that house for all time. Then as the ages rolled on, 
and man's ■• scope of correspcjudence" with his fellows grew 
wider, the feeling of sacredneBS of hospitality deepened — and 
es])eciiilly, as the weaker se.x was kept religiously in the 
back-ground, did the act of eating together bind men with 
bonds of faith unbreakable. It was man to man in those days, 
for war or peace ; as it is still with the wandering Arab, so 
was it then ; to eat of a man's salt was to become even as 
his brother. There would be a decline, I imagine, in the 
consumption of salt, were such terms binding on us to-day. 
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For it is undoubtedly with hospitality as with many 
another of the unseen foundations on which society, as we 
know it, rests; the thing itself, the name, remains with us, 
but the conditions and needs which produced and required it 
are gone with the dust of forgotten centuries, pjven the 
wholesome joviality and cheer of a hundred years ago have 
forsaken our fin-de-nm-le entertainments; our forefathers, 
when the ladies had tasted their glass of sack, had at least 
the excuse of a bottle or two of port apiece, for bringing- them 
together, and they probably respected each other the better 
for sleeping it off together under the same table. But now-a- 
days — bah 1 it is all part of the smooth, well-oiled machinery 
whereby society revolves to its own satisfaction amid.st the 
bowings and scrapings of little bunches of marionettcH. We 
are no longer real live human beings— but puppets all ; living 
by rules that we did not make and dare not break ; dining out, 
as we do everything cIhc, on the lines prescribed for us in the 
manuals of etiquette and deportment. 

I perceive that I have approached dangerously near to 
moralising — that, my friends, is simply the i-esult of meringues 
and gorgonzola. Let us beat a hasty retreat, however, from 
any such peril, and return rather to our muttons — [ mean 
Grandon's dinner. 

It was an entertainment typical of onr degeneration 
from things rational. For your model and sensible feasting 
should mean, I take it, that goodly foregathering of intimates 
wherein choice viands do but afford enjoyment subsidiary tci 
the pleasures of familiar intercourse. lUit (irandon's invita- 
tions had been sent out on the most modern principle, a princiijle 
that greatly resembles the parochial issue of souptickets. .Vs I 
took my seat at table, I found myself furtively scanning the 
cards whereon were set forth the names of my neighbours, 
even as a traveller looks anxiously on the company in some 
lonely wayside inn. Heigho 1 Oh my right was Jlrs. Turtle, 
a lady whom I knew (from study of the ncAvspapers) to have 
been married here a year ago and to have presented .Mr. Turtle 
quite recently with a male child. She was obviously outside 
the pale of rational conversation. To my left sat a young 
gentleman who looked as if he had just left school, but who 
assured me that the government he represents had just sent 
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him hither on matters of importance from Swatow. He found 
me dull, doubtless, for he addressed his conversation after the 
first entree to the girl on his left ; a conversation which seemed 
to consist chiefly of "vi'hen I was in Swatow.'' Opposite me 
sat Uaytors, who discussed the merits of every pony in the 
Settlement with anyone who would 
listen t(i him — 1 didn't. So, after a 
fruitless effort to get Mrs. Turtle's mind • 
off the baby, I ate my gorgeous meal 
in silence, amusing myself between the 
courses in an attempt to guess at the 
reasons which had led to each guest's 
presence. 

From this melancholy analysis 1 was 
forced to the conclusion that dinners like 
(i rand on' 8 are the result of 
1 — A desire for social advancement, 
- — The furthering of "pidgin," 
y — A stern sense of duty, and (sometimes) 
i— A spirit of misplaced friendliness. 

.My own invitation had been issued, 
1 knew, under the combined influences of 
.'i and 4-. 

.Shades uf the ■.Mermaid Tavern 
mid "Three Tuns." to what base uses 
has civilisaticm lirouj;ht us! How far 
arc we from those jjalmv days — only 
l.'iO yc:irs ago — when the udod Dean tells 
Stella that he will talk liusiness over 
his morniufj,- cliocolate with any man. 
but at ninlit he will dine with those 
whom his soul loves ! Is there, .1 wonder, 
!i sinj;le one of us who can honestly say 
that he, or rather she, has not breathed 
.1 sij;h of relief on receiving a ijolite 
refusal to an equally polite invitation? 
I doubt it. And what, in stern logic, 
must we conclude from such an 
admission? Only this, that for everyone of us who desires 
to be at amity with his fellows, the price demanded by our 
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social conveiition.s- is so high that in its fortunate and 
occasional remission lies great relief. It is a mad world. 

Of what followed the comfortable ten minutes' smoke 
at Grandon's it is unnecessary to speak. Which of us has 
not endured these things ? Who but the veriest Timon 
absolute has not suffered this modern martyrdom ? I look 
back on it now, from the comfort ( if my armchair, and shudder. 
That fearsome period of "a little music," whfin Mrs. Turtle 
sang "Twickenham Ferry,' and another timid soul breathed 
out an Italian love song of most abandoned sentiment; when 
a pale young man gave forth a melancholy comic song through 
his nose, and another played the violin for all the world like 
Shylock's woollen bagpipe. How, after each of these efforts, 
we all sighed and said "thank you" — presumably because 
they had ceased. And then, because the "leading lady" was 
afraid (though longing) to go, how we all sat down to a 
round game of cards, ghosts, or nap, or some equall,v rollicking 
form of wild enjoyment until that leading lady received a 
premonitory kick under the table from her weary lord, and 
incontinently we fled out into the darkness. 

These things would make a miHanthropist of Mark 
Tapley himself. Personally. 1 am neither cynic nor recluse 
and I can enjoy the fellowship of congenial societ.v. liut what 
I would like to ask is : ( 'annot the gentle art of giving dinners 
be in some manner amended by general consent '.' I an modern 
ingenuity find no tolerable substitute for the round game of 
cards and the little music aforesaid ? .And, if not. should it not 
be lawful for a man, without outraging jiropriety, to go home 
before the leading lady ? But tlie " souji ticket" form of social 
entertainment cannot be civilisation's last word on the subject. 
" Things at the worst will cease, or else climb upward to what 
they were before," sings the immortal bard. Therein must lie 
our hope. 
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•ToDOROTHY 




I want t(i say, dear Dorothy, 
That yesterday I chanted to see 
You, from ray window, making meat 
For XmaH pies. You looked so sweet, 
So full of old-time housewifery ; 

And never did Penelope, 

The Wise, make such p&tisserie 1 

But, Dorothy, low at your feet 

I want to say 

That it in not enough for me 
(Though I've accepted gratefully) 
One Xmas day such fare to eat. 
Ah no, nui ni'w ! When next we meet 
There's something (may I come to tea?) 
I want to say 1 



A JAPANESE PASSPORT 

(A.D. 1H!)4) 

Nikko was rejoicing in the presence of a Prince, and 
policemen were an thick aw thieves. There were so many of 
tliem to the square mile that it behoved a careful person to 
ascertain what things a man might do and yet live. Hy 
Ijersonal experience we learned that our. jinrickshas and horses 
might not travel by the same road as this sprig of Japanese 
royalty, that no man might look on It from his verandah, and 
that neither hat nor umbrella might shelter one's head while 
It passed. These were hints given us by bobbies (four feet si.\. 
with a sword) as occasion required, but as to the whole code 
of deportment, we were left in grievous ignorance. It was 
only seventeen years old, this pocket .Mikado, and It wore a 
riding costume which consisted of a frock coat, white trousers, 
and an obviously second-hand hat; so that It's objection to 
being looked at was intelligible enough. Mm> It was followed 
by an assortment of grooms, major-generals, equerries and 
Prime Ministers, all very fierce and haughty, in spite of clothes 
that savoured of Astleys and the sawdust ring. Therefore, 
said I, it behoves us to go like Agag, delicately, and to avoid 
outraging any of the local proprieties. For although a few 
short years of H. B. M.'s protection still stand between us and 
the inside of Japanese goals, the possibility of being personally 
conducted by irate officials to the nearest Treaty Port was 
unpleasant enough. So, seeking out the hotel manager. I 
enquired in all humility what things a tourist might lawfully 
do ; telling him at the same time that I put no trust in 
princes. 

The manager, rubbing his knees, looked thoughtful. His 
experiences : both with globe trotters and policemen, have 
made him wary, and he never commits himself either in his o wn 
business or that of other people, except in the matter of bills. 
His eye wandered slowly round his den, seeking inspiration 
from the Chubb's safe and certain ancient and mysterious 
biscuit .tins until it rested on the pigeon-hole where he keeps 
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our paHHports. Here he got an inspiration which he proceeded 
to put into English. 

" The gendarme " he said, " shall see to obey the many 
Kocal Regulations. If you shall follow Rocal Regulations it is 
no trouble. Therefore you must now read passport and re- 
form to it," and with that he handed me the document in 
question. 

" Do the Local Regulations provide for a sending of 
princes," I enquired. I could not recall anything of the sort ; 
in fact I was unaware that H. B. M.'s Consul had supplied me 
with any kind of information for the two dollars he levied — 
except a general intimation against trading or discharging 
firearms in the interior, a wise precaution. Again my native 
friend was troubled : he was evidently unprepared to act as a 
diplomatic agent between unwary strangers and the body 
politic of Dai Nippon. His brow contracted with burden 
of care. 




THEY VB FORGOTTEN ONE OR TWO POINTS" 

" The Prince is not Rocal Regulations— he shall laterly 
be Mikado of Japan " (this with indrawn and bated breath). 
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"It must be for all persons to respectful him and salute.'' 
" But," he added as an afterthought, "it is one week more he 
shall be going- to Tokio— then it is not so much gendarme." 
This reflection appeared to give the little man more satisfaction 
than the Presence itself; I have no doubt that mine host found 
it irksome at times. 

Meanwhile I had been studying the passport. For two 
dollars worth of British Consular activity, it was imposing- 
enough, and the fact that I had got it without undue delay 
was in itself worth the money. Moreover it had a red seal, a 
signature and a stamp on it with my name legibly filled in; 
all of which was extremely gratifying. But on the subject of 
Local Regulations, beyond stating generally that they must 
be observed, it was discreetly silent and uuedifying. I subse- 
quently discovered that they were fully given in Japanese on 
the back of the document, a fact which to my mind simply 
added insult to injury— for it gives the native bobby an 
obvious advantage over any traveller who cannot read 
Japanese. It is very possible however, that H. B. .\l.'s 
Consulates have not yet discovered the existence or meaning 
of the Japanese text : when they do, a rough translation will 
no doubt be given. 

But to return to mine host. He was eyeing me anxi- 
ously all the time, hoping that the i)assport would remove my 
difficulties and myself ; for the bourgeoisie in Japan does not 
like to discuss ofticial matters Therefore when 1 told him 
that, in spite of consular aid, I was still in parlous ignorance 
he looked gloomily into space and offered no solution of the 
problem. It was at this juncture that Providence intervened 
in the person of Hosea P. Shekkels, of New York, a man 
remarkable for great geniality, much wealth and an 
unquenchable thirst, l-'rom the bar he had gathered the drift 
of our conversation and from it he now emerged to my aid, as 
a god radiant from an automatic machine. 

" Here ye are," he said, handing me a document from his 
pocket-book — "you'll find 'em all fair and square in that ; not 
that they're going to help ye much in the matter of dealing with 
princes and such truck. Of all the one-horse dodgasted regula- 
tions I ever saw, they just snatch the bun. Come and wash 
your .neck while .yo.n're wrestling with 'em '.' You'll need it." 
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I washed : perusing meanwhile my friend's ijassiiort. as 
provided by tlie (treat Eepubhc. Here they were at last, 
tliese local regulations set out at length and, mark you, all 
tor the sum of one dollar I But there was nothing in them to 
guide one aright in the neighbourhood of princes ; no instruc- 
tions concerning the rights and duties of aliens in the presence 
of Japanese royalty. Our casp was evidently an unforeseen 
one. 

The local regulations of Dai Nippon are like the I'leiades, 
in number seven, and they provide that foreigners travelling 
in the interior shall not travel at night in carriages without a 
light nor drive rapidly on narrow roads ; they forbid scribbling 
on temples and lighting fires in fcaests or hills; tliey insist on 
due jiayment of ferry -tolls, and, lastly, they prohibit poaching 
on game preserves and attendance on horseback at tires But 
none of these things affected me at the moment. 1 carrj- a 
light at all times — my pipe requires it— and. so far, I had seen 
neither carriages, ferries nor jireserves in our wanderings. .\s 
to rapiil driving, that is a matter which rests with the ricksha 
coolies; and there have been so many scribliles on temples, 
since Miss Bird began it, that this subject is played out. i 
didn't want to light a fire anywhere in August— it I had the 
rain would soon have put it out- and if anyone else had lit 
one I certainly should not have attended it on horseback. A 
.lapaneee horse looks quite dangerous enough without using 
it to attend conflagrations. 

"They've forgotten one or two points.' said Hosea P. 
Shekkels; "they should have made it unlawful to navigate 
waterfalls and shut down on all playing with earthquakes. 
They should ha\(' warned us not to speak to the man at the 
wheel, also to keep off the grass. This thing is no use, iiny- 
how ; it's incomi)lete."' 

I agreed with llosea and left J'im telling the manager 
that Japan would have to alter her regulations before the 
revised treaties can come into force. The manager seemed 
(piite agreeable, 

Itut I, not knowing what to do in case of complications 
witli the Court, and being unable to distinguish a prime 
minister from a jHistman in their jiresent mixed garb, left 
Nikko and its iirince on the following day, 1 had to walk to 
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the stntion. for ITis Highness, wns going on a picnic and had 
impounded all the rickshas to carry his beer and red blankets. 
The manager told me so and I believe him ; for I met the Lord 
Chamberlain carrying a ten-pot and some dried fish. ( I 
wish Lord Snlisbury and Mr. Curzon had seen him.) This 
dignitary informed me that the Prince's name was Haru ; but 
he seemed, from what I saw of hLm, very partial to Eatin. 




AT THE RUINS OF \VA\ SHOD HHAiX 

My lady, long ere you and I 

Appeared upon this mortal scene, 

This was a spot in days gone by 

That pleased the eye of many a queen ; 

Here merry maids in satins bright. 
Looked down upon yon lilied lake. 

And took the same untaught delight 
In life that butterflies may take. 

Here minstrels sang and here the Court 
Of Emperors, in summer days, 

Enjoyed the evening air and sought 
Amusement in ,il frrsi-n plays. 

Gone are those lords and ladies fair 
Their names are scarcely memories. 

And not an echo in the air 

Of all their old-time revelries; 

Yes, they are gone ; ah, lady mine. 

The past for them ; for us. to-day ; 

.\iid never was such grace as thine 
In any palace of Cathay I 



THE TASSINf; OF TEREXl^E iMrMAXUS 

[a sti'dy in p,\THor,oi;Y] 



Slowly, along the palm-tringed road which leads to 
Colombo's Hospital from the I'ort, a bullock ambulance bore 
Captain Terence McManus, his mortal coil struggling mightily 
against the first fierceness of typhoid. It was noon of a 
September day and the sunlight beat down mercilessly, 
slanting through the latticed sides of the clumsy vehicle ; puffs 
of Iftnd-breeze came laden with damp heat, sprung from 
profuse vegetation rotting in far off jungles, and Terence knew 
vaguely that his lines were cast in unpleasant places. .\t 
intervals, when the Tamil driver raised his cursing of man or 
beast to a shriller note, or when, by some sudden jolting of the 
cart, the icebag slipped from bis forehead, words uttered 
after the manner of seafarers liore witness tliat nerves and 
brain were keeping touch, impatiently enough, with his 
environment. At sui-h times Nurse Eilith. precariously seated 
on a narrow ledge by his pillow, would soothe him, speaking 
as to a restless, tired child, and instinctively noting the 
throbbing pulse with one cool hand laid on his. Thus, with 
doses of brandy and ranch bad language, came Terence 
McManus. erstwhile captain of theYangtsze steamer "Pilgrim," 
to the passenger Avanl, henceforth to be known therein as 
Xo. 3. 

It was a restless, irritated soul that looked out, with 
sense of injury, from the eyes of the new patient upon the little 
white-walled room, that eagerly questioned the house 
surgeon as to the probable length of this affliction, and that 
murmured unceasingly against such undeserved buffets of 
destiny. For in his forty years of rough and tumble in the 
Far East, the Gods had greatly spared Terence. He had never 
known sickness nor had ever been anything but a rough-voiced, 
tough-skinned mariner of the cheery " old China-hand " school. 
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And now, juet an the end of all his work had been won; when 
his savings, added to a bit of lucky speculation, had brought 
old Ireland and leisure out of dreamland into reality ; when at 
last he was heading straight for home where Norah, the wife, 
was awaiting him, with little Aell that he had'nt seen "since 
she was knee-high," to be thus smitten— well might he murmur 
against the high Crods. "Is it at such a time as this doctor, I 
ask ye, that a strong man should be getting sick, at all? 
I'erdition take the soul of yon black-livered German that puts 
me ashore to be here when every day was bringing me nearer 
home I Ah now, nurse, can't you see I'm Itetter? — and d'ye 
think I will be able to be up before the next mail leaves?" 
And thus, restlessly fighting the foul fiend, haunted with one 
fixed idea to get well quickly and away, he saw the long 
summer days grow, wearing to a week and then a fortnight. 

They were all very good to him in the passenger ward, 
for there was something more than usually pathetic in the 
helplessness of this strong man who had never known a sick- 
bed, and whose soul was longing for the home he had not seen 
since boyhood. Nurse Edith bore his fretfuhiess with some- 
thing more than her usual wondrous patience; Perez, the 
visiting surgeon, would look in oftener than the regulations 
required, with a cheery smile and an optimistic interpretation 
of the days record. lOven the dainty Lady Superintendent, 
with hair and eyes that brought into the room a breath as 
of English spring, could find time to sit with the petulant 
mariner, distracting his mind from monomania; and a con- 
valescent Boer lu-isoner from the adjoining ward, inarticulate 
but friendly, spent many hours playing his national anthem 
and other mournful melodies on a wheezy accordion, in a 
kindly attempt to soothe and cheer. 

(iradually, after the first week of illness and as high 
fever undermined his keen vitality, there came to Terence 
something of acquiescence in his lot, resignation that was 
almost apathy in so strenuous a soul. It seemed to him that 
the dull routine of the hospital ward had come to be — nay, 
had always been— part of his life; this unbroken round of 
slops and brandy, doctors' visits, temperature charts, icebags 
and nurses, liad been his since the beginning of time— Manuel, 
the Tamil l)o.v, who washed him morning and evening and 
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sponged his shrunken frame at intervals when the fever rancil 
fiercely, surely he had known these ministrations since the 
beginning of time? More and more dreamy and remote 
became his thoughts of the old house by the river at 
t!oleraine. Life seemed to have dimmed suddenly in that 
direction and to be centred here, his attention rivetted for ever 
on the nurses' soft footsteps or, in their absence, on the doings 
of a grey squirrel that lived in a banyan tree opposite. 

All sights and sounds of the daily hospital routine 
blended themselves into his consciousness as part of the 
eternal order of things ; dawn, heralded by sleepy voices 
of jackdaws in the pal ms and twittering of swallows in 
the eaves; then the old night watchman, stirred to activity 
in expectation of food and his approaching release ; slow 
footfalls of coolies and gardener drowsily bestiring themselves 
to the day's work in the still, shadowed court; nurses from 
the planters' and childrens' wards ccirajiaring notes of the 
night, ready also for their relief; — these things had come 
to be the inevitable dawning of days that stretched back 
through aeons of years. They meant the coming of nurse 
Edith, and of her ever helpful hand. Then, marked off by 
sendings of food into six two hour watches, cauie the long 
stretch of daylight, its ebb and flow of fever and pain 
Marking it at intervals lA milestone regularity, came visits 
of surgeon and chaplain, the droning \T>ice of a reader 
in the sailors' ward, and, beyond these, the Boer's daily 
service of hymns. Beyond these again, and forming, as 
it were, the perpetual motif of existence, was the ceaseless 
sound of wheels from the Fort road, the barking of jjariahs, 
and lamentation of innumerable doves. Confronted by these 
realities the soul of Terence .McJlanus had made them his, to 
the exclusion of all else ; so that the deck of the old " Pilgrim,'' 
the labours, friendship and memories of the China Coast 
became merged and blurred into remote distance. 

Of Norah and little Nellie he spoke often at first, 
keenly anxious about their anxiety, since a telegram had 
been sent them ; but as the long days wore on, they too 
became part of the shadowy distance which had gone be- 
fore this eternity of hosjjital silence and shade. Indistinctly 
he felt that they were there, waiting for him, and that he 
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could not go, — but the burden of the thought gradually 
faded iuto insignificance as compared, for instance, with 
the terrors of a certain piano strenuously attacked each 
day tbwards sunset in a bungalow across the road, or 
the persistent cawing of a jackdaw in the eaves. The 
latter could be dealt with — Manuel spent much of his 
time in stoning raucous-voiced birds — but to realise that every 
evening must bring again the same nerve-racking mutilation 
of the " Virgin's Prayer " or Sousa's marches, made each 
afternoon a time of hideous expectation, to the point of 
shutting out all other thoughts. 

Then came a day, after three weeks of illness and a crisis 
of which Terence knew nothing, when nurse Edith informed 
him that he was getting better. Terence grunted, asked when 
he might expect to have something decent to eat and suggest- 
ed that he would like to sit up. Proceeding to do so, however, 
he collapsed ignominiously, and thereat burst into tears. Next 
came a telegram saying that Norah and little Kell were on 
their way out; he professed annoyance at needless expense, 
but reckoning the progress of their journey proved a healthier 
form of mental activity than counting the barks of pariahs 
or geckotrails on the ceiling. Thereafter he took a steadily 
increasing interest in the subject of food supiily, renewing daily 
his acquaintance with long forgotten triumphs of the culinary 
art, suchasboiled eggs, coffee and minced chicken. And daily, 
as these miracles had their effect, the old life loomed up' again 
out of the mists, and day-dreams came peacefully to him as he 
lay and listened to the land-breeze rustling in the palms, day- 
dreams of familiar faces and jolly trips in the old "I'ilgrim." 
Through long drowsy afternoons he sailed again the broad 
waters of the great river, wherein all the best of his life's 
pictures "^^-ere framed ; saw again the teeming life of busy tea- 
seasons, and the haze of summer heat shimmering off the sides 
of the old hulk at Hankow ; all the sights and sounds of the 
river came back, seeming the fairer in their distance, — the 
ports of call with their never-teasing song of laden coolie 
gangs, long silent reaches where the hogdeer stood by the 
waters' edge on summer evenings, and where wild-foAvl rose 
in thousands from the ''Pilgrim's " bows on winter nights. 
Terence was convalescent ; the house surgeon cautiously 
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admitted that in tliree or four woeks he would be lit to 
travel again. 

"That'll just be right, doctor; give the wife time to 
have a look around and teach me to walk; and then we'll all 
be off together. And not sorry to go, doctor, for all you're so 
decent to mel" 



It was Sunday evening and the passenger ward lay 
hushed in the grateful enjoyment of a cool breeze that followed 
close ui)on a stifling day ; dinner was over and the night nurses 
had gone their first round. In a little while would come 
shaded lights, sleeping draughts and the last entries on the 
day's record. Hardly a sound broke upon the stillness ; the 
Boer prisoners' evening hymn had ceased, leaving behind it a 
vague sense of oppression, a note discordant in a world that 
should have been all harmony. Now and again the weak, 
quickly-hushed cry of a baby in the childrens' ward came with 
its petulant message of pain. 

Number Three was restless. The steamer bringing .Xorali 
and little Nell was due to arrive to-morrow, and the results 
of his impatience had been marked by a slight increase of 
temperature ; nothing to worry about, but sutficient to sug- 
gest to the house surgeon an addition of bromide to the 
sleeping draught. Also, noting that the wind was backing 
landwards from the sea, Antonio, the night watchman, and 
the ward-nurse were warned to shut the windows should a 
storm come up in the night, as indeed seemed likely. Antonio, 
for greater safety, was placed on duty by the door. And soon 
Terence, protesting that he could not sleep, yielded to the 
strong captain of dreams. 

Now, the night nurse was a pretty little thing of the 
Uutch-Portuguese-Cingalese type of silliness, brought down 
recently from one of the hill stations. She cared nothing for 
hospitals now, for was she not to marry Thompson, the young 
tea-i)lanter, in a few months ? So after the midnight round 
she settled herself comfortably to sleep in the verandah, 
bidding Antonio call her if necessary. And Antonio, being aged 
and very weary, found the example to his liking. The night 
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had beconu' sultry ; in the warcln the 'paticntH, having tlirowu 
lift' tlieir blankets, tussed in reHtlcsH Hleep. And so it came 
nl«jut that at three (I'cloclc, ronsed liy vivid liglitning, tlie 
nurse awoke, llain, cold-driven from the hills, was beating 
through the verandahs from tlic north and w-est and the 
voice of Number Tliree was calling loudly, full of irritation and 
a sense of wrong. liubbing her eyes, she stumbled through 
the dark passage, arousing .\ntonio from his stertorous 
slumbers on her way to the bedside. Even to her unskilful eye 
there was something wrong ; the patient had evidently caught 
a chill; his temperature was high and his teeth chattered. 
The cold wind had come suddenly, to find him, bathed in 
perspiration, fast in tlie deep sleep of narcotics. 

Had she not lieen a silly little thing— and a good deal 
frightened— she would have called up the house surgeon. .\s 
it was Terence got a change of pyjamas, liis blanket, and 
another draught (the last based upon general instructions 
as to sleeplessness). This time .\ntonio, having closeil the 
windows, remained by the liedside, grumbling at the labour 
involved in tending «hite men in general and Number Three 

in particular. 

« * « * * 

.Mrs. .Mc.Manus and lier daughter had breakfasted at the 
(Irand Hotel, made cheerful liy tlie doctor s report which had 
met them on board the night before, and hail driven out alcjiig 
the road where Terence and the bullock ambulance had passed 
six weeks ago. As they turned in at the llosjutal garden 
nurse lOdith came out to meet them. .\o introduction was 
required-; hardly a question asked. Her eyes alone, without 
the hushed voice and tearstained face, would have told them 
the truth. .\s they reacheil the passengers" ward, the doctiu- 
came into (he verandah: ,\lrs. .Mc.Manus took the silently 
IjroFfered hand. 

"Are we in time, doctor? Oh, what could have hap- 
pened ?" 

"Ladies, you must be brave, — ccune this Avay please. 
He is still consciims, hut cannot la^t long. A sad relapse, and 
very sudden." 

As they came to the bedside, Terence looked up. His 
voice came low and jerkily;— "Ah, Norah, you've come at last, 
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ami you've brought me little Nell. I knew ye'd lie here hooii. 
Why. the g-irl's bigger than yourself, mother. Dou't ye be 
crying, Nell. girl. Nurse, give me some brandy. You weiv'nt 
quite right about ray getting up this week, I'm afraid. Norah, 
she said ." 

Nurse Edith laid her cool fingers on the parched lips and 
.shook her head, for silence. The doctor led Mrs. Mcilanus to 
the open window ; there, as the truth burned itself into her 
consciousness, the picture of the banyan tree glistening with 
the night's rain became a haunting memory to her for all time. 
.\nd so, through the fierce heat of the day, hoping faintly 
against hojje, they waited; while the inexorable routine of 
hospital duties ran its appointed course. At sunset the end 
came. Strong with the last brilliance of a fiickering light, 
Terence sat up and looking beyond those bare white walls, 
saw again the great river rolling yellow to the sea. 

•• iMghteen feet on the bar,— ( Juarter master, hard aport I 
Full speed ahead ! '' Thus passed Terence McManus. 




ON THE HEARTLESSNESS OF CREATION 
IN GENERAL 

[a solemn thought] 



If you remember, Wordsworth thought it hard 
Wlien Mary, wretched girl, had shuffled oft 
Her mortal coil (sad victim of a cough) ; 
He thought it wrong, I say, that no regard, 
Was shown thereto by this insensate world ; 
It paid no heed to Mary's swift demise, 
But bore her onward, as it calmly whirled 
Into the depths of space, with rocks and trees, 
This irritated Wordsworth at the time, 
And he complained, as usual, in rhyme. 

In my far-distant salad days, to me 

It seemed that AVordsworth always brought to mind 

Some aged sheep tied bleating to a tree ; 

But latterly, d'you know. I've been inclined 

To look at matters in a wimilar way. 

To curse this beastly callous world that goes 

Itevc living on its axis once a day. 

Regardless of my obvious needs and woes. 

I hate to think, when all things g(i contrary. 

This planet cares no more for me than Mary, 
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A ntonia and f have had a, few words. Accordingly she 
has gone to bed with a "sick headaclie" and I am having nij- 
dinner at the Chib. Plenty of married men dine at the Club, 
but the bojH eye me suspiciouwly and seem to guess that I hn ve 
had a row. 1 wish it had never happened— for « woman 
convinced against her will is as impervious to arguments as 
ever. I don't believe, for that matter, that 
Antonia was convinced at all; and in any 
case I shall have to ai)ologi8e to-morrow 
and say I was a brute : that is the inevit- 
able ending to words with .Vntonia. Any 
row is bad, but a useless row is silly. 

It is all Ktrindberg's fault. If he had not 
written that article in the White Ileriew I 
should not have read it, and consequently I 
should not have been provided with the 
facts and figures which sent Antcmia to bed. 
And yet ytrindberg is a fine fellow; his 
arguments are powerful as sledge-hammertf ; 
his facts adamantine, and his logical cbn- 
clusions irrefutable. Then, too, his name 
carries with it the certain weight of an 
established repxitation; as a philosopher and 
thinker on social questions his right to 
attention cannot be gainsaid. AJy wife 
admitted that much before I began to read 
the article, and said he was a greater authority as regards the 
sex than ilontegazza — and therefore, «hen 1 found in his pages 
all the arguments that I have been instinctively longing for 
these last two years, the temptation to use them was more 
than flesh and blood could resist. 

For two years I have been a victim of the ' New 
Woman'' movement — not a hopeless, agonised victim, perhaps, 
but still a victim, unwilling and defenceless. There are 
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millions more, 1 Icmiw, in the same plight at this moment; 
millions of quiet/ peace-loving married men bearing up under 
the pressure of a daily-growing burden ; men who would not 
hurt a fly, meeting in silence and shame the reproachful looks 
of woman, down-trodden and evilly ill-treated ; men with a 
keen sense of honour, who smart under the burning words of 
woman too long oppressed and now at bay, I am one 
of these; and, as one, I hail the advent of Strindberg as 
Andromeda hailed Perseus of old. 

Antonia reads a good deal of the trash which nowadays 
passes current for literature, and she has devoured all such 
recent productions of the '' advanced woman " school as, 
floating on tlie tide of a meretricious popularity, have reached 
this backwater of civilisation. Happily their number is 
largely reduced by distance and we are spared tlie cheaper 
railwa.v station imitations. But these books, such a.H they 
are, have left a deep mark on her mind, such as it is. The 
ffparenlv levins began it, giving shape, she said, to many 
unformulated ideas that had till then been latent 'somewhere 
at the back of her consciousness — ideas of man's tyranny and 
of a season ripe for rebellion against that evil burden borne on 
woman's shoulder from the beginning of time. Then came 
the Yellow -l.s/fir, adding an unsavoury but powerful stimu- 
lant to the growth of the.ne unhappy germs. Next it was 
Wrpckiiiic pungent and strong meat ; but the germs thrived 
onjt and grew livelier. Daihi and Kpviiote.s. Discords and 
Ideahi. with half a dozen other works of » similar kidney, 
completed the process of my wife's mental development and 
brought her to that state in which she at present rejoices. 

i\ci\v 1 have no objection to her — or any other woman 
— holding any views she likes, especially if she arrives at them 
liy a. lionii tiilp ]irocess of thought. Liberty of opinion I hold 
to be as good for Antonia as it is for me, and a thing to be 
encouraged. 1 don't like .vour woman, your average woman, 
who inherits all her ideas from her mother and is incapable of 
altering one of them. I am quite willing that Antonia should 
arrive at any conclusions she chooses with regard to the 
perfidy and baseness of the male human in general. Hut I 
distinctly object to the .ir^iimentmii ;id horninem — i.e. myself — 
with whicli she points and ajiplies her arguments. That is. 
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however, a feature of feminine logic ; it descends invariably 
from the general to the particular— and it is usually extremely 
offensive. The resentment which rankles in Antonia against 
the injustice of man in general must have an outlet ; she must 
deliver her soul — and it would seem that I'rovidence has 
appointed me unto that end. Her forces act like those of any 
other undirected body, in the line of the least resistance. I 
suppose it is natural, but it does not conduce to harmony. 

Over our domestic and once happy fireside she has of 
late insisted on reading to me the choicest quotations from 
the exponents of woman's advanced creed. I have been satu- 
rated with extracts of >Sarah Grand and my soul has turned 
in loathing from the imaginings of George Egerton. As she 
reads, Antonia turns on me eyes full of the reproach of 
centuries, and as I sit there alone, unprotected, tn answer for 
all the crimes of man at the bar of outraged female opinion, 
my usual powers of argument leave me and 1 hang my head, 
like any convicted felon. Under the combined lashes of 
Antonia and Sarah, 1 am mute. Or rather I was, until 
Strindberg came to the rescue. 

Gallant Strindberg ! Born out of the fulness of time, the 
deliverer of his sex borne down by the raucous voices of the 
shrieking sisterhood. I found him a week ago at the Club; i 
read him in one glorious half hour of ecstasy and relief, and 
having read, I bore him home to read again and inwardly 
digest. And this afternoon I gave .\ntonia, in small doses 
and gently, Strindberg '■ On the Inferiority of Woman." 

Strindberg has got his subject down to a line point. 
Beginning with the structural and physical disabilities of 
woman, playing relentlessly through the entire gamut of her 
shortcomings, he proves historically, categorically and plainly 
her condition of hopeless and eternal inferiority. He is not 
what one would call polite, and I should imagine him to be 
an unpleasant sort of man at a small tea party — but after two 
years of advanced women's utterances I find him extremely 
refreshing. There was a time when 1 would have avoided 
Strindberg ; now he is welcome as the Great Twin Brethren 
before the walls of besieged Rome. 

'■Woman," he says, in a preliminary scientific indict- 
ment to which Antonia listened in mute astonishment, " shows 
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in her Htriiotiiral and mental weaknesses, many poiiitH of 
resemblance with the child and the negro. Her blood iH a 
weak and dilated compound, and her spine HhowH far more 
evidence of a caudal appendage than that of man." (Here my 
wife grew distinctly restive). "Her skull too is an inferior 
article and the grey matter of the brain is not so den.se as in 
the male." 

" There I agree with him," said Antonia. '' If density of 
brain is to be a sign of superiority we cannot compete witli 
you." 

"Only as regards the grey matter. I replied. " (irey 
matter and grey hair are, it appears, signs of wi.sdom equally 
rare in your sex. But do not let us discuss it, my dear ; the 
article is well worth your attention, and interruptions will 
only lose us the thread of its argument." 

" Her nervous system," continues Strindberg, '' is similar 
to that of tlie savage, capable of supporting great jiliysical 
pain but lacking in moral courage to do so." 

" Brute," said .\ntonia. 

" Like the savage she displays a tendency to servile 
imitation," (my wife takes in several ladies' papers) "lack of 
initiative, fear of solitude, and lastly an immoderate love 
of dance and movement, all characteristics to be found in 
Bushmen and babies." 

"What absolute nonsense." snorted Antonia. "fear of 
solitude indeed — it is the one thing we ask, the greatest 
blessing." 

".Vntonia," I said gravely "will you let me read 
Strindberg or will y(3u not ? Yesterday I listened respectfidly 
to a long article on women's elnbs; surely that very fair i)lay 
of which you are always talking should make you give a 
hearing to the other side of the question'.' " .\ntonia subsided. 

'■ The so-called higher qualities of woman," proceeds the 
philosopher, "do not bear a searching analysis — of se(pience 
of ideas in her mind there is but little evi<lence; her impression- 
ability, of which we bear much, is merely that of the child; 
her hysterical and passionate outbursts when thwarted are 
the true equivalents of a child's kicks and screams ; her ])ower 

of concentration " But here . Vntonia interrupted again. 

" I'm never hysterical." she said, "and it's perfectly aJisurd." 
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■ .M.v dear," I remarked, " Striiidlier;;- is n<it writing' 
about you. One of the chief wealdiesHes of your Hex lieH 
in its inability to consider any question impersonally; ,vou 
invariably descend to the individual ctiHc With I'egard to 
hysterics 1 will admit that you form one of those excejjtions 

which prove the rule, but Strindberg '' 

\ 




"oh I HOTHER STRIXDniCRO.'" 



"Oh, bother Strindberg, — what does he know about 
it ? Love of dance and movement, indeed ! I suppose you 
men don't care for dancing '! You only do it to oblige us 
eh ? ^Vhy, only yesterday „ 

"Antonia,"' 1 said gently, "yon are simply confirming 
Strindberg's remarks, h'x jieiJe Ilt'i-ciik'Hi," 
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Now I admit that I shouldn't liave said that. If there 
ia one thing my wife can't stand it is a quotation in one 
of the dead languages; slie would sooner hear any offensive 
remark in English (which is natural, because she r-ould then 
continue the argument). 

"Oh, you needn't talk alxnit Hercules, especially if 
it isn't fit to say in English. Really, Charles, I should think 

you would be asliamed If that's all Strindbcrg can teach 

you " ' " 

"His best points," I said, "are to come. Listen here ! 
The complete success of the advanced woman movement would 
end in chaos. Feminine emancipation is a chimera — an evil 
dream. AVoman, if she wants equality, must drag man 
down to her level, for she cannot ri.><e to his. She is- but the 
complement of man, ,\lone she is nseless, but as his nJtpr 

This was Strindberg's Latin, not mine, but it filled 
Antonia's cup to overflowing. Wli.at she said 1 willnotrepeat, 
but the thread of her argument descendeil with extreme 
rapidity from the general to the i)articular, from Strindberg 
to me. " And now," she said, at the pcmclusion of ten minutes' 
glorious and indignant elo((uence, " you've made my headache 
with your horrid Strhidberg, and you've only yourself to 
thank for it. I am going to bed." -\nd she went. 

1 wish I had never read Strindberg. Ilut he is a Hue 
fellow, for all that. 



A VICIL 

The bell-moutluMl clofk n'ives forth the hour of ttiree 

L iito a silent world. All things arc luished 

In depths of balmy ulcep ; no errant stej) 

Of reveller h-ooh homeward down the Bund, 

No anxious ricksha, crawlinp; for a fare, 

Doth mar the perfect Htillness of the ninlit 

Nor steady tread of heavy-booted SiUli 

Breaks on the Hilence. [Bobl)y is aslcM']! ] 

1 am alone — alone, one wakinj; thin;;- 

In all this trancAil city of repose. 

Lo, at my window now 1 stand and ^aze 

Into the vast unfathomed depths of siiacc, 

And all my soul is filled with wild re^irct- 

Let others sleep whose dreams are not of tlice. 

Mine eyelids will not close upon tlic th()nf;-ht 

Of all thy lovelinesH and all thy charm . 

.Mas, we twain are parted evermore, 

Henceforth our paths lie separate — alas ! 

To think upon thee as thou wert last ni>;ht 

Is anguish sore. Thy witching scarlet robe. 

The mute appealing' of thy full dark eye, 

These are the memories which mock thi' thought 

That I have bid farewell to thee and thine. 

A long, last, sad farewell ! Thy Syren charm 

Is sweet, but mortal ; lie. whose eager liiis 

Have tasted of that sweetness, knows remorse 

.Swift and full-measured. .Now some other man 

Can have my share of thee, thou crayfish of Japan I 
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My idea of a lioliila.v being a day of rpHt 
and enjoymtut, I was glad to find that there 
was to be no trip to I'ooton. or anywhere 
else, that first of July ; naturally, if there 
bad been, I should have joined it; Jorkins 
and Straddle had booked me as a matter of 
ct)urse, and I never have the strength of 
mind to live up to my convictions on these 
occasions. There seenjs to be an unwritten 
law amongst Englishmen, that if Providence 
allows tlic dull round of toil to be broken 
for a day, the oi>i)ortnnity must be used 
either t(j kill something or to knock u ball 
about, or to go out in a boat, and it 
recjuires a brave man to go against popular 
opinion in this matter. 

Being a broker, and a hard-working man 
at that, 1 get quite enough exercise and 
movement as a rule in the pursuit of my 
daily bread ; and my idea of a holiday, 
especially at this time of year, is one of 
absolute unbroken laziness ; a day wherein 
I may rise, ilress, eat and drink, untram- 
\ melled by the ordinary fetters of routine : a 

day of sloth and many cigars, of kiiuoiios and carele,ssness, of 
(lolcn fur iiiejtti' and h-responsibilit.v. 'I^his was the holiday 1 
had pictured to myself duri)ig the hist muggy fortnight of my 
perspiring trade; this was the visicm that had cheered nu' 
waiting at bank managers doors or quoting monotonous 
rates to grumpy, irresponsive taipans — and this. 1 thought, 
was to be my portion when the idea of the I'ootoo trip 
collajised. Hut man proposes and all sorts of things dispose. 
Ah a matter of fact. I know of no jilace better fitted by 
nature than Shanghai in summer for the realisation of a 
jierfect bank holiday ; not one of your Roslierville-Hampstead 
orgies, but a leisurely apotheosis of lotus-eating idleness. In 
the first place there is nowhere to go to ; no trains are here to 
carry perspiring crowds to undesirable resorts of cheap 
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trippers; no daini) ^^•oodH or mouldy ruins offer tlu'iuselves as 
an excuse for liideoiis flirtation pienies. And if they did, the 
weather would soon knock all that sort of thing on the head. 
Truly, as Horace said of a spot similarly blessed, luiguhin 
ridel — no ])lace on earth is more ideally suited to that 
otiiiiii iinii iliu'iiit'ite whereunto asi)ired a higher standard 
of culture than ours. A -Inly bank holiday in Shanghai lacks 
only the soft bank and the unsophisticated shepherdess; but 
as it is, no man can put it to any t)f the base utilitarian uses 
that make it the evil thing it is elsewhere. 

AMien 1 explained these things to ray wife and showed 
her in what manner 1 proposed to celebrate this particular 
Bank .Monday she cordially endorsed my way of looking at it. 
Further, she said that anything was better than one of those 
horrid trips to I'ootoo — jamborees she called them— her idea 
of these health excursions being compounded of cocktails, 
poker and general chaos. Therefore it was agreed between 
us that 1 should sleep till it suited me to awake, and thereafter 
be undisturbed, by hostile or friendly, till I had stee|)ed my 
very soul in the waters of sloth. .\nd Adolplius was not to 
have the freedom of my sanctum till called for. .\dolphus is 
our firstborn and t)nly. 

'J'hat was the ideal ; the reality was a horse of another 
colour. .\ly castle in .Spain, under the stern Hnger of fact, be- 
came an unpleasant abode. I don't say that it was any- 
body's fault, it was only part of the cussedness which always 
affects human calculations. 

Monday, as may be remembered, dawned in tierce 
sunrise. I noted the fact myself, for the coolie had left one 
blind open opposite my bed, and at five o'clock I got up, 
sleepily wrathful, to shut it. As I looked out over the race 
course towards the city, 1 remembered the poet's lines: — 

" The day that breaks in tire shall die in storms 
Even though the noon be calm." 

"Well," thought I to myself in drowsily happy anticipa- 
tion, ■ the evening can take care of itself; my noon shall be 
calm anyway.'' And 1 went back to bed. 

.\t seven o'clock or thereabouts, at that time when a 
man sleeps with a semi-consciousness of his luxurious state 
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proceeding from one blessed forty winks to another fifty, 1 
was re-called to n world of sordid carCH by ii most appalling 
din, which, even in my drowHv state, I knew proceeded from 
the kitchen, IteKinning with the usual loud arguments that 
denote a question of cash, it f;rew quickly into fierce clamour 
mingled \\ ith shrill squealing of women ; then came hideous 
epithets and tlie reviling of ancestoi-s ; finally blows, a 
turmoil of voices, and sounds as from a pig in agony. 
Whereat I rejoiced, now wide awake, being thereby assured 
that I was not the only sufferer in the business. .\s far as 
1 was concerned they might settle it among themselves, in- 
quest and all; this was my bank holiday, I was in bed, and 
lii'eakfast tinir was not yet— but I knew tliat in a few 
minnte.M Matilda would drag me into the affair, which she did, 
regardless of our pact, and I arrived on the scene in time to 
find the cook with both mafoos on his chest, in a state of 
coma. He has since gone to a hospital at .\ingpo. 

That is the worst of a holiday for the masses. Satan 
will find something congenial for them to do. If themafooshad 
had to get tile trap ready, and prepare for the usual day of 
fnrious driving, they would probaldy have left their grudge 
against the cook iDisettled. However, I fined them both a 
dollar and wi'iit back to bed, my temper somewhat mollified 
liy the thoiiglit that I had maile something thus early in the 
day, which doi>s not occur often. 

liut 1 was not going to be done out of my ideal for all 
that, and oiii'c mcu'e I sought the (birkened room and sleeji. 
There was an exposition of it upon me, as Bottom says, not 
to be stitlecl liy thi' taking off of a ilozeu of co(d<s. 

J was dozing off when .Matilda came softly in, a note 
ojien in her hand. ■Oh. liccjrge," she said (not waiting to 
ask if 1 was awake), "I'm so sorry — but what was 1 to do ? 
1 couldn't keep tliem waiting till you got up, and I couldn't 
say we'd gcj till I'd asked you about it." I said nothing, but 
1 knew instinctively Avhat was coming. Slie waiteil a minute 
or so. Then it came. 

■' (icorgc ilear. the Stnkeley s have asked us to tillin with 
them, as a great favour (they live next door) "You see 
they've got ii|i a small party to meet Mrs. ( t'.Malley. and at 
thi' last minute the \'ernons can't come, and it spoils their 
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whole party, you know. We'd better go George, I think — 
don't you ? You're never very civil to the Stukeley's, and its 
just as well to be. He could give you a lot of business." 

Alas for my beautiful dream 1 Here was an end to the 
airy fabric. The broker's life is not a bed of roses, but its 
thorniest bits arise from the fact that Matilda and my con- 
science are always telling me to be civil to impossible people. 
And here, my lotos day, my day of scant clothes and no con- 
ventions, was to be sacrificed on the altar of the Stukeleys — 
Stukeley, who drinks hot water at his meals and can only talk 
diet and digestion ; and Mrs. Stukeley. who has strong views 
and a weak niiiid. It was too dreadful. But it had to be, 
and though I struggled a bit, it was mure from habit than 
from any hope of escape. 

After that there was no more prospect of joyful ease — 
Stukeley had murdered sleep. From my verandah I could see 
him on his, gloating in the knowledge of my ruined day. .\nd 
in my heart were fierce bloodthirsty thoughts against the 
tyranny of that evil fetich, society. 

After breakfast shroffs came; not erne or two, but in 
bands, knowing, as they explained, that t(i-day I was at home 
and therefore more aceessilile to argument than when driving 
around town with no fixed address. After an hour of tlieir 
soothing visits Matilda admitted that the I'ootoo trip had 
certain advantages which .she had not realihed in the jjast. 
(This was after a little row over a milliner's account). 
Finally I had to explain to an unpaid majority that this was a 
holiday and that it is contrary to our custom to do business 
on such occasions. 

A book and a cigar seemed tlien the best way of soothing 
my mind and preparing it tor Stukeley's tiffin — but even the 
satisfaction of tliese mild joys wa.s attended by continual 
excursions and alarm.s. The gardener had been stealing some- 
thing or other, and Matilda took advantage of my presence, 
as she said, to frighten him ; then her tailor came, and I spent 
a quarter of an hour mea.suring various pieces of cloth, which, 
thanks to this precaution, he waw to i)iit rather to her uses 
than to his. These things I did. calmly enough ; my whole 
nature too numb, under the impending burden of Stukeley. to 
worry about lesser evils. Nevertheless. I was conscious of a 
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feeling that, as a lioliilii.y. the day was a conH|)icuous failure; 
and [ wondered too whether .Matilda wan alwayn waging thiw 
futile warfare agaiiiHt the Hurroimding natives. Bnt I didn't 
ask — in such niatter.-i, igiiorance is bliss. 

Well, we went to .Stukeleys — as terrible a tiffin ]iarty 
as ever 1 sat down to — of which the less said the better. Their 
entertainments are usually something between a missionary 
meeting and a .March hare's party, but on this cjceasion I sat 
ne.xt a fat woman in a green dress, who talked babies and 
clothes ;ul iiniisi-.ini — the sort of woman whose talk tills ceme- 
teries. .\nd after tiffin it rained, and everything was sticky, 
and we ai-gued about bimetallism and last Sunday s sermon. 
1 ihm't quite remember what became of the rest of thatholiday 
— but 1 know it was not spent in the soul-steeping dignihed 
calm that I had fondly dreamt of. As far as 1 recollect 1 went 
to the club in a ricksha, where several other fellows were cele- 
brating the occasion ; and the rest of that afternoon and 
evening are not engraven on the tablets of my memory. 
But the poet wr.s right about the day " dying in storms ' — 
.Matilda looked after that. 




Tu ovii)i<: Air SIX 

[ V SONNIO'I' ] 

MaHter of music I when thy magic bow 

KisMCH tlie Htriui;'H to rapturous liarmouics. 
Soft echoes of Life's happiest memories 
('ome at thy bidding', (leutle winds that blow 
Through April orchards glad with minstrelsy 

Of song-birds ; streams that linger on the way 
'i'hrough half-forgotten meadows ; da\\'n of day 
Ity the still margin of a summer sea. 
These, and the breath of fragrant pine-woods dim, 
Are with us, while from out the kindly past 
Come to us voices sweeter than the vast 
Re-echoing notes of some cathedral hymn— 
For with such magic is thy music fraught 
That all life's littleness and cares are naught, 
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EGGS 




It is a fact which seems to have escaiiod the attention of 
naturalists that nhinewe hens, or rather perhapH I should nay 
the hens of Chinese, ahvavH Iny stale enRs. Like evcrTthinc 
else in this country, the native e^tx is liurn tired. All house- 
keepers agree on this point — a. fact which in itself is Kij;nilicant. 
The produce of the native fowl, as purchased liy the native 
cook, is of the same order as that which London grocers retail 
on Saturday nights as ''French — 7d. a dozen." It is good 
enough for an omelette at a pinch, and pass:ible under other 
disguises, but by no means to be taken a la coque Ijy jiersons 
of weak stomach. 

This is undoubtedly a grievance at breakfast time, and 
an ever present source of reproach to thrifty goodwives ; but, 
as the poet rightly sings, "it is better to bear the ills ^\-e have 
than to fly to others that we know nut of." In this case 1 
speak with knowledge — p.s^ii.^ pnto ciTflr — for we have recently 
gone through the experience of keeping domestic and, so-called, 
laying hens. They are now laid to rest. 

It is useless to expostulate with a native as to the 
savour of an egg. He likes it with a '' twang " to it : therefore 
it is that he keeps it for twci or three weeks after its first 
appearance; he does not recognise the existence of any other 
taste in the matter ; and, besides, there is always a possibility 
of the market strengthening with the egg. For his own use, a 
month to six weeks' keeping vastly improves it : and if he is a 
man of substance he buries it in sjjring ami digs it up again 
for use in the autumn. It is an ancient jieople and liketh 
ancient things. 

But my wife and the cook disagreed on this subject, and 
there went forth a flat that -we were to keep our o«-n hens. 
Little did I know what that flat meant (probably the cook 
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did ; he had been there before), so 1 ixot in a contractor and 
had a hen-house built, ou scientific and sanitary principles, 
with a run attached and neat little boxes for the fowls to lay 
in. That cost fifty dollars. 

Then we got four dozen hens, all matronly-looking 
birds, and certified by their late owner to be habitual and 
chronic layers. My wife bought two books on poultry, and 
proceeded to feed the birds on a diet which should by rights 
have drawn eggs from a stuffed owl, and every morning the 
coolie rummaged every box for eRgH. Result, nil. 

This went on for a fortnight, until my wife insisted that 
there was fowl treachery at work ; — the cook was coming by 
night and removing the produce of (lur farmyard. So I got a 
patent combination lock for the hen-house, and set it hopefully 
^p the word "fresb," After that, for three weeks, I had to get 




COOLIE TALKEE .NO GOT EGG 



up every day and open that hen-house at .j a.m. (because 
fowls must be let out at dawn), but as far as eggs were 
concerned I might as well have stayed in bed. The hens bad 
fltruck work — struck on their very boxes.. 
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1 ^yaH, let me admit, lieginiiinR' to weary of well-doing 
and to regret the old order of thingH, when an epidemic broke 
out aniongHt our hen.s. I^hey took it cheerlnlly and died game, 
eating to the last, but every morning five or wix corpHew were 
dragged out of the hen-houHe liy unHympathetie hands. The 
Hurvivors sat around gajiing in an idiotic way and evidentlj- 
thinking of anything but eggw. We called in jirofenHional 
advice which (for two taelH) informed us that our hens had 
the "pip,'' and we bought, on the same advice, a large 
quantity of disinfectants. The liens ate the disinfectants and 
died quicker than ever. Eventually, when the destroying 
angel had passed, we found fourteen able-bodied birds on the 
roster. It may only have been a coincidence, but chicken-soup 
became less frequent on our menu when the epidemic ceased. 

Then came an uneventful week, during ^A-liich the fourteen 
survivors ate, drank and slept like the Uomans in Gapua, 
During this time they also got into the garden and scratched 
up all ray seeds and seedlings, .\nd every day the b(),v (.grinning 
and without waiting to be asked) would report "coolie talkee 
no got egg.' It was one day, at the end of that week, that 
we heard a great cackling just before daylight in the lien- 
house, and re.i(3iced exceedingly to think that the birth of an 
egg was at last being celebrated. All our troubles were now 
over, the future lay briglrt before us, and visions of breakfast 
eggs with yesterday's date on them, loomed up lai'ge as we 
listened to the joyful tumult. But tlie best-laid e.ggs gang aft 
agley 1 I went down to the hen-house as pleasantly excited as 
if I expected to find that the brave bird had laid a ])earl of 
great price — but alas, for the horrid reality that awaited me. 
Some unknown animal of the weasel kind (the gardener said 
it was a "wild beast") had effected an entrance under the 
planks, and seven corpses bore silent witness to his thirst for 
blood. The other seven were still talking abont it, 

vSo we encased the hen-house in sheet-armour made from 
kerosene oil tins, and the seven sisters that remained — one was 
not a sister — became precious as the Sibylline books. For two 
solid months they continued to eat as much as they could hold 
without bursting, but the matter of egg-laying had apparently 
ceased to interest them. It is, however, a long laying that 
has no turning;; a,nd eventually one hen, evidently unable to 
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contain herself any longer, laid an eg-g. It wasn't ninch of a 
thing, but still it was a beginning, and we made a trinnijjhal 
niarih through the garden, before taking it indoors and 
writing the date on it. Then my wife put it in a basket 
and sent it to a friend at the hoMpital. 

That is the only one we ever got in return tor three 
months of anxious toil and susjiense. The effort was too 
much for that hen and it died — the cook said it wanted to sit 
and that we killed it by taking the egg away. This may or 
may not be the truth, but a hen that wants to sit on her first 
and only, deserves to die. (She was a French-looking bird, 
and evidently thought her work quite vii u;iif.) 

Yesterday I drew up a rough account of the cost of that 
egg. and my wife agreed, on the .strength of it, to eat the 
other .si.Y hens forthwith and to convert their domicile into a 
jiotting-shed. The account is as follows : 

One hen-house $50,00 

Forty-eight hens 20.00 

Disinfectants .•!.20 

.Medical advice 2,{>(i 

Kerosene oil tins 3.50 

Two books on poultry ."i.oO 

Food, straw, cinders, etc 20.00 

••flOLHC. 

For this sum the cook would have supplied me with 
about twelve thousand eggs — such as they are. I conclude 
therefore that, as an experience, the home-production of new 
laid eggs, though interesting, is expensive and scarcely wurth 
trying. Hut I should greatl.y like to know the arguments and 
expedients by which the native contrives to keep up a supjily, 
however old. of this inaccessible article. 



TO SYLVIA 

[UNK AUBADE] 



Sylvia, the dawn breaks softly from the sea 
Decking with cloth of gold and grey the skies, — 
Sylvia, awake, and greet the dawn with me ! 
.Ml the sweet earth in new-born radiance lies. 
Nought, nought is lacking to the perfect day 
Save the last sjilendour of thj- wondrous eyes. 

Sylvia, long since, from out each leafy lair 
The first blithe harbingers of day have stirred, 
Hark, love, how gladly (5n the fragrant air 
Lingers the morning song of warbling bird I 
Hut, sweet, their mekidy is nothing worth 
0111 the dear music of thy voice is heard. 

Sylvia, the earth is gay with fioflers that greet 
The dawning day. ISy evei'y whispering rill 
Where thon hast passed, the meadow-land is sweet 
With dew-tipped eglantine and daffodil. 
But, sweet, their beauty wastes itself in vain 
If thou, eartli's fairest flower, tarrieat still. 

The siiii has kissed thy casement, love. Awake, 
l^he world is full of joy for thy sweet sake ! 



THE SHOPPING OF IPHIGENIA 

"'Iphigenia,'' Haid I," if you've no objection, I think I'll 
smoke a pipe outside." 

Iphigenia loolved up from a pile of miscellaneous drapery. 
" (.)h, very well, James — if you like it. You'll be doing just 
as much good there hh here," — and she smiled. 

Now, to the rather hlnst' young gentleman who was 
showing my wife (quite unnecessarily) how to spend our 
meagre income, the smile was doubtless an ordinary thing, 
but I had seen it before and knew better. That particular 
smile, reserved for use before strangers, is like the stormy 
petrel; it invariably means trouble ahead; it stands for 
curtain-lectures and a culprit (which is me) at bay. Also — 
another fact unknown to this weary youth — when my wife 
and I address each other as James and Iphigenia there is, 
so to speak, another depression advancing, Efiie and Jim 
being the names we use on ordinary occasi<in8 and when the 
matrimonial sky is clear. 

Had this young man not been a bachelor I should have 
attempted to argue the point with Iphigenia on the spot 
and to show her that I had a serious grievance; there is 
a certain freemasonry amongst married men, born of common 
exiieriences, which would have made such a course possible. 
But to discuss such matters before this blafie youth would 
simply have meant making the heathen to blaspheme. So, 
leaving the dr9,pery department, I made my way to the street 
door and tried to extract comfort from a pipeful of navy cut. 

Now, the matter was this. It was Saturday afternoon, 
and I had been looking forward all the morning to a round at 
golf with old Bough, for the weather was simply perfect. 
When, therefore, my wife asked me at tiffin to help her in 
choosing Xmas presents for the children and a few friends, 
I considered it extremely good of me to consent. I only did so 
because she seemed to think it absolutely necessary for her to 
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niM'iire iM.v invHiMicc — ami tlic otiici' pi'i'si'iits — on that partiriilar 
aftci'iiooii. Bat llicfnct ivniaiaM; I ^avrnp lay k'"" "'"I ^vt'llt 
Hiaippiaf;'. 

'I'lii' (lifl'eriMU'e lic'tw cca a auin'H Hli(ipi)iiiK Mad a \\(MiiairH. 
aH a jj,vni'ral riilo, ih that a man i;(i('h iiitii a Htori' I'ca- a certain 
tiling', hdphlji' lie may liail it there and n'ct (ait af;aiii aw I'aHt aM 
poHHilile. \ woman viHitH rwvy Hhop on (lie Hireet ia tui-ii 
to Hee if there iHn'l Hometiiinn' in tlieni tliat Hhe nii)j,iit UHe 
eitlier now or live yi'ais lience Slie UHnnlly tindH Homethinn', 
uidpHH all lier time iM taken np in aHhinn' tlii' priceH of tliian'H 
shed (11 'Ha' I want or in tall; in};- to other lad icH, winnlai'ly enf;ai;'ed. 
lUit at Xnn'iH tinn' conditionH are Hlinhlly altered. At tliiM 
Hcasoa they know at ail events. hk'HH theii' licartH, tliat they 
want Honiethinn. viy.. — Xmas preseatM. The oaly thiii}; that 
remains, tiierefore, for tlieni to settle is, llrsl. what the.v want, 
and, second, for ulnan ? It was to assist in the answering' 
of these (piestions that the pleasnre of my conipaay had lieea 
n'(iiiesle(l. 

i'ersonn.ll.v. I object to Xmas, birthdays, anniversaries 
and all sncli occnHions. Lei the (iri<;inal canses of these events 
be what the.v mav, tlieir I'csidt is in\ arialil.v and nnnniloinnisly 
tliesame, i.e. a descent n]inn my jiocket and a. ^-eneral cry f(n- 
liacl;sliecsli. Itnt the two dates lliat I have C(mic to dread 
the most lire my own Iiir1li(lay and Xmas. I )n tlie former 
jo.vfiil occasion my wife presents me willi a silver tea-set iir 
new di-a wiiiK-idom curtains— nnjiaid f(n-: on the lat ler, she 
casts me for the iiart of Santa Clans to my family and haU'-a- 
do/.eii otiiei-s. a r('ile for which rieilher m.v instincts nor my 
nu'aiis lun (' fit l(."d nie I think Xmas, take it all r(aind, is the 
worsi of these afflictions; for Socicly. by one of its silliest 
convent ions, re(piires a man on thai day to pretend he is enjoy 
ill}!' himself even thon;;li he has a pain inside and the ]iros]iecl 
of heavy liabilities ontside. This, howe\'er, is a di(;Tessi(ni. 

LphiKenia. ha.d, at my siif;i;csli(m, (lra\\'ii np a list (as 
hnit;- as my arm) of 1 hose persons on whom we wcir to shower 
/;irii-i;sKf : and with this list we had set f(n-tli, blithely eiioiii;li, 
after' tillin. first of all we had lo Imy alamt half-a j;i-oss (d' 
Xmas cards. This lo my mind seemed easy emninli. esp(ciHlly 
since they had Ihem in dozeiis. all diffei-ent, and at reanonable 
prices -but a W(aii,-iii, 1 w;is informed, doesn'l laiy lliinns like 
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that. No ; slie look8 at the picture on each idiotic production, 
then reads the drivelling- verse in.side to see, first, if it matches 
the picture, and. second, if it i.s likelv to make the recipient more 
than usually sick : then she huvs two of each price in the shop, 
and tiually rushes oft to the next establishment 'to see what 
they've ROt there" — and then <l;i (-.(/lo— whew 1 \Ve were one 
hour and twenty minutes getting- those cards. 

Next came presents for half-a-dozen friends. My wife 
-n'as quite decided that all the gifts must be different— I cannot 
yet see -n-hy — and she proposed going to three or four places 
and ■■ looking about us" befcu-e making any final cln)ice. So 
we went; and 1 may here remark that up till now I had kejit a 
stiff up]ier lip and done my best to be a cheerful and interested 
spectator. In my mind's eye 1 could see old I5ongh making 
hie cheery way from one --putting" green to the other, but 1 
thrust the thought far from me and filled another pipe. 

We had done two shops with a fair measure of success : 
that is to say. Iphigenia had bought four object.s — all quite 
useless— to litter the rooms of four people who don't require 
them, when, as ill luck -would have it. we came to (iullem and 
Stickum's. That popular em|)orinm was crowded with ladies ; 
not, as it turned out. because of the festive season, but by 
reason of a certain sale of -remnants. ' 'j'here was a long 
counter strewn with these gruesome objects, and along its 
entire length ladies — even ladies of my acquaintance — were 
grubbing and grabbing- in a manner most unpleasant to 
witness. .\11 the finer instincts of the sex seemed to have been 
temporarily lost in a fierce struggle for trimmings, chiffons, and 
other feminine specialities at a fraction under their ordinary 
price. I stood for a few moments fas<inated by the horror of 
the .scene. 

" Here, saiil I, '- is an instance of woman's lack of logic 
in domestic economy. ,\ny one of these good souls will rush 
round here and fight tor an hour to get a dollar off ten yards 
of stuff which, by the way. she doesn't really want at all. It 
is the same curious instinct which ju'ompts her to buy cheap 
cigars and wine for her husband's friends, to bid for jol) lots at 
auctions and to cut the cook three cents on a le.-m fowl. She 
will do any of these things with a glow of housewifely pride, 
and then, in the same breath, she will |)ay a week's salary for 
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a hat or " ponfection '' whose intrinsic value is represented by a 
bit of stuff, two feathers and u pinl'' I turned to impress 
these tilings on my wife — she was gone I Immediately I recog- 
nised the situation, and seeking her among tlie remnants, I 
found her. 

"Etfie,'" said I, "these' aren't Xmas presents — not even 
for the Ladies' Benevolent. Come along; let's finish that list, 
and you can look over these things another day." 

■Now Jim, dont be so stupid— another day I There 
won't be a thing left worth having on .Monday." (By the 
way they were pulling them about this seemed likely enough.) 

" But look here, dear, .vou've brought me out under 
false pretences. A man looks^ silly enough buying Xmas 
cards, but at a show of this sort he becomes sim])ly out 
of place.' 

But Iphigenia was busy with a pile of spotted gloves 
and some furniture-fringe, and all my pleadings were in vain. 
7\fter a few moments, therefore, nf weak expostulation I made 
the remark with which this truthful narrative commenced. 

As has been recorded, I went below and smoked that 
pipe, and after that another, I nit still the turmoil raged 
in the drapery department : now and again some panting 
woman, laden with spoils from the fray, would come to 
deposit tliem in her brougham and return swiftly to the 
onslaught. Seeing that the caHc was hopeless T eventually 
went to the club. 

At dinner, to save time and tears, 1 ndniitte<l that I 
had been a brute. But I'm not going to clioose any more 
of Iphigenia's Xmas ])resents. 





r as a yokel ,homewand- bound 
_at nitflat, 
Slwill-voicit^ some untutored 

rustic la.3;, 
May,by his very artlessness, 

maKe li^ht, ^ 
for some belated tmvellei»,the v*ay. 
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Ah children linjiering l).v a summer juiol. 
To while away an lionr bowide itK brink. 
Throw from the bank, far out into the cool 
Still water, shells that glisten as they sink : 

As strolling mummers on a village green, 
Playing to scanty audience, slow-beguiled, 
1 ilay leave perchance, where their pnor booth has been. 
Memories that linger for some simple child : 

Or as a yokel, homeward bound at night. 
Shrill-voicing some untntcircd rustic lay. 
May, by his very artlessness, make light. 
For some belated traveller, the way : 

Thus have we played to you a little while 
Our simple interludes of lightsome jest. 
Winning at times the guerdon of a smile. 
We too have thrown our shells; so let them rest. 

Now iieath the waters of your memory 
They lie; and some perchance who pass this way. 
In years to come, shall pause awhile, and see 
In them the glimmer of a byegcme day. 



